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EVERY MAN HAS HIS ERA. 

THE bodies of men live in the present year. The 

mind, or at least that portion of it which is usually 

employed in speculative thought, may or may not do 

so. Generally speaking, every man. has a different 

spiritual anno domini : his date of soul may be past, 

present, or future. So regularly does this principle 

operate, that it might be a new means of classifying 

men. You might distinguish a prospective from a 

retrospective man ; a seventeenth century man, from 

an eighteenth century one ; a man of the second quar- 

ter of the nineteenth century, from one of the third 

or fourth; and so on. The now living generation 

would probably be found to exhibit specimens of man- 

kind, from about the time of the crusades, down to 

the happy period which is to see moral evil almost 

banished from the face of the earth. 

It is my good fortune to be on intimate terms with 

a considerable number of people who live towards the 

conclusion of the present century. Their society is 

so delightful, that evenings spent in their company 

might be cut up into minutes, and each of these found 

a morsel of pleasure. With the sloughs and imbeci- 

lities of passing time cast beneath their feet, their 

heads rise into the clear heaven of the future, and 

already radiate with the dawn of inchoate human ex- 

cellences. A few weeks ago, I spent a very pleasant 

day about the year 1890, with one whose mortal frame 

for the present inhabits a country-house a few miles 

from town. This individual is a good average speci- 

men of the class. There may be one or two who live 
some twenty or thirty years ahead of him; but there 
are more who linger as far behind. Easy in his cir- 

cumstances, benevolent, and contemplative, he realises 
the rural peace and happiness of the poets. He may 
occasionally glance at the controversial topics which 
fill the newspapers, or at the local squabbles which go 
on around him, but it is only to contrast them with a 
state of things which will know nothing of such ig- 
noble matters. War, religious and political rancour, 

blind national jealousies and self-seekings, he speaks 
of mildly, as things proper only to the childhood of 
mankind, and which must pass away in the course of 
nature, even as the rudeness and recklessness of the 

boy are’changed for the soft manners and generous 
sentiments of youth. ‘* How can mankind,” says he, 
** be expected to be otherwise, at this day, than what 
they are ?—for want of a sanctioned or intelligible 
system of philosophy, they do not as yet know the 
constituent elements of their own nature, and of course 
act entirely at random: from an ignorance of the 
laws of physical nature, they expose themselves to in- 
numerable miseries which might easily be avoided. 
The causes now at work must in time produce very 
different results... There may be something of what 
the world calls enthusiasm in my friend’s calculations, 
but the insanity is an amiable one; and it is impos- 
sible to help being affected, at least for the time, by 
the sweet hopes and moralisings in which he indulges. 
Upon the whole, I find a few days of the twentieth 
century, now and then, a great treat. 

Others of my friends, regardless of the future, and not 
caring much about the present, are ngarly altogether 
given up tothe past. Like Lady Margaret Bellen- 
den, who never could get over the morning on which 
@ the king breakfasted with her, each has a particular 
date at which he fixes himself, or to which, though 
he should occasionally sally from it, he is always ready 
to fly back. The Stuart insurrections, the civil and 
religious broils of the seventeenth century, and the 
Reformation, are points at which great numbers stick. 
There is a regularly constituted class of persons in 


kind—who think that nothing has been right since 
the year 1650: that fatal measure by which the Cava- 
liers were admitted into the army, has ruined every 
thing. One of my most particular friends, in early 
youth, made one of these strange halts. Like Hume’s 
history, he stopped at the Revolution. Nothing after 
that had the least charm for him. Chivalry abdicated 
with James II., and he used to speak with absolute 
horror of the later reigns, filled with parliamentary 
proceedings and tame continental wars, Mr Pulteney, 
the Duke of Newcastle, and the Ear] of Chatham. I 
question if he have yet once read the history of the 
eighteenth, for ten times that be has gloated over that 
of the seventeenth century. Crazes of this kind are 
very apt to beset youth. Another of my young friends 
used to speak, with more minute knowledge and ina 
more famijiar tone, of the character and history of 
Mary Queen of Scots, than of any personage or period 
of history more recent and more “ useful to be 
known.” He might be ignorant of the dissolution of 
parliament which took place last week ; but he would 
be quite certain that the transaction called Ainslie’s 
Supper, at which Bothwell got the sanction of the 
nobility for his marriage to the queen, took place on 
the twentieth of April 1567, and not the nineteenth, 
as has been stated by some historians. Whenever I 
feel myself overheated by the speculations of my friend 
of date 1890, I have it in my power to cool myself at 
once by a forenoon interview with a middle-aged 
gentleman of the reign of Charles I[., who lives 
nearly opposite to my own house in town. Were I 
romancing, I should describe this gentleman as dress- 
ing in antique guise, and residing in an old-fashioned 
house. Being in sober earnest, I am bound to say 
that he is rather punctilious about ieing in the fa- 
shion, and has just rémoved to a square of the most 
recent erection. He, as well as my other friends of 
remote date, whetner in advance or in arrear, is 
obliged to conform externally to existing modes ; and 
indeed this is regarded by them all as a matter of 
comparative indifference. The distinction chiefly lies 
in the residence, mode, and occupation of the mind, 
or at moét in a few external circumstances which do 
‘not come glaringly before the world. Thus my 
Charles-Second friend has his dining-room hung 
with portraits of his favourite epoch—a Duchess of 
Cleveland by Lely, one or two breast-plated generals 
with long hair, capricoling in front of besieged 
towns, and a very grotesque Sir Jeffrey Hudson. 
In his lobby is a buhl clock, which is said to have ori- 
ginally figured in Versailles; besides the wreck of a 
cabinet—the cabinet itself wanting, but two gilt Cu- 
pids still anxiously and strainingly endeavouring to 
support it. Things of this sort have necessarily ga- 
thered about him, simply in consequence of his pecu- 
liar taste: his library, for the same reason, abounds 
in first editions of Roscommon and Butler, in various 
illustrated sets of Grammont, French and English, 
and in various other books either produced in that 
reign or referring toit. St Evremond is his favourite 
wit, and Clarendon his most esteemed historian. He 
knows no French book equal to Voitaire’s Age of 
Louis X1V.—for it is a curious part of his whim, that 
foreign things contemporary with the merry monarch 
have also a preference in his eyes. I cannot trace 
this predilection to any serious approbation of any 
thing connected with the reign of Charles II. If taken 
pointedly to task, he would be found to condemn the 
profligacy of the time as heartily as any body. But 
there is something in the form of things—the style— 
the fashion of that reign, which has a charm for him. 
No women, in his opinion, can match the Windsor 


Scotland—it would not be decorous to say of what 


splendid silken robes, and eyes half sleeping beneath 
the profusion of the flowing hair. The black boy, so 
frequent in the portraits of that time, is better to him 
than the finest ladies painted by our own Lawrence. 
China vases are one of his passions, because they first 
figure in this reign. He delights in chocolate, be- 
cause several court ladies of that time had poison ad- 
ministered to them in it. The very worst atrocities 
of the period have something that redeems them in 
his estimation. The conduct of the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, who held the horse of her gallant, the 
Duke of Buckingham, while he killed her husband in 
a duel, is tohim only romantic. Its smack of the bal- 
lad age purges away the sin. The court ruffians who 
slashed Sir John Coventry’s nose in the streets of Lon- 
don by night, for bis bold speaking in the House of 
Commons, might be said to have committed a breach 
of privilege or a capital crime; but to my friend their 
conduct only serves as a mediate step of barbarism, to 
carry him back to the old chivalrous times when every 
man avenged himself by the sword. He can speak of 
such things with tenderness for the sufferer, but not 
with indignation for the culprit. ‘‘ It was certainlya 
dreadful thing,” said he to me one day, “ that assassi- 
nation of poor Percival.” ‘‘ Yes,” said I, ‘ particu- 
larly as he leaves such a large family.” ‘ Family !” 
replied my friend, “ the poor lad was only nineteen years 
of age.”” We then mutually discovered that he had 
been alluding to Robert Percival, who was killed in 
the Strand in 1677, while I was referring to the prime 
minister shot in the House of Commons in the preceding 
month. After thisinterruption, he went on in his usual 
way, speaking as familiarly of the circumstances of 
this long forgotten affair, as if it had really been that 
of which the echo had scarcely as yet died away in 
the newspapers. ‘‘A sad tragedy truly,” said he, 
“and very mysterious. Percival was a gay young 
student in Lincolu’s Inn, had been much in bad com- 
pany, and, at the time of his death, had fought as many 
duels as he numbered years. Whether it was through 
a drunken and excited imagination, or that he had rea- 
son to fear his approaching end, I know not; but a few 
nights before his murder, he came in great agitation 
to his uncle, Sir Robert Southwell, saying that an ap- 
pearance of himself, all bloody and ghastly, had walked 
into bis chamber, and afterwards vanished down stairs. 
In the evening of his death, as he walked from tavern 
to tavern, he observed a man dogging him, but yet, 
as by a fatality, would not allow any one to accom- 
pany him. He had one encounter with his enemies 
before the fatal one, and entered a tavern, to wipe his 
sword and bind up a wound he had received in his 
leg. But yet he persisted in going home alone. Early 
next morning, he was found dead near the Maypole 
in the Strand, with a deep wound in his left breast, 
and his sword lying all bloody by his side, together 
with a stranger’s hat with a bunch of ribbons in it. 
No such affair could then take place without some 
supernatural accompaniments. One servant of the 
family dreamed that another came to her for a sheet 
to wind Mr Robert in, who had been killed ; and, im- 
mediately after she awoke, that person did come in 
with that very demand. His elder brother some years 
after, having returned from his travels, and being in- 
tent on discovering the murderers, encountered, in a 
street in Dublin, a gentleman whom he had never 
before seen, but whom he immediately attacked with 
his sword, through an intuitive conviction that he was 
one of those who had been guilty. They were sepa- 
rated by the crowd, and the assailed party slipped off, 
and was seen no more. It was generally supposed, 
however, that Beau Fielding was the principal, if not 


beauties, with their gorgeous fulness of form, their 


the only assassin, as the Beau had not long before had 
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a quarrel with Percival at play.” With such tales as 
this will my friend beguile the time, never once stop- 
ping to give a collateral note, but evidently presuming 
that his hearers should know such heroes as Percival 
and Fielding as well as himself. And yet the chief 
charm which these matters have for him as evidently 
lies in their difference from the matters of the present 
day. Were the Strand, for instance, still liable to be 
the scene of such transactions—did gentlemen of 
Lincoln’s Inn still wander from tavern to tavern, 
keeping up a kind of running fight with sword-armed 
bravues—he would regard this tale of Charles II.’s 
time with indifference. A part of the pleasure may 
also be presumed to lie in that very oblivion or obsolete- 
ness which makes the present generation little likely 
to be acquainted with them. 


Johnson observes very truly, that “ whatever with- 
draws us from the power of our senses, and makes 
the past, the distant, and the future, predominate 
over the present, advances us in the scale of thinking 
beings.”” It may only be observed, that he who derives 
his ideal pleasures from a hopeful anticipation of a 
better future, is more apt to be serviceable to his 
kind, than he who lingers amongst the romantic but 
still comparatively barbarous wonders of the past. 
The great mass, unfortunately, have little of them- 
selves to give to either kind of meditation. Compelled 
to make the daily labour supply the daily bread, their 
thoughts are almost entirely confined to the passing 
day. Or, exhausted in body by their exertions, they 
have little nervous energy to be expended in the shape 
of thought. The mind of the Baconian sort, keeping 
a look-out both in front and in rear, is only for the 
master of the vessel: the bulk of the crew must con- 
fine their attention to the oars whereto they are 
chained. Contemplation, indeed, is not their de- 
partment: all that kind of thing must be left to the 
regular thinker kept upon the premises. The divi- 
sion of labour, with all its boasted advantages, has at 
least this disadvantage, that it too much narrows the 
minds of individuals, each to the little field of its own 
ordinary exertions, and prevents the developement of 
those salient powers which, in other scenes, fit men 
for various contingencies, and render them a check to 
each other. 


VACCINATION. 

Iw a previous article entitled Jnoculation, it was shown 
that, though that method of preventing the more dan- 
gerous form of the small-pox was effectual in almost 
all who tried it, nevertheless, in consequence of the 
infectious nature of the inoculated disease, the disco- 
very upon the whole increased the number of deaths 
from small-pox to a considerable degree, and left 
mankind at large rather worse than it had found 
them. We have now to advert to a later discovery, 
by which it was proposed to prevent the small-pox by 
inoculating with a somewhat similar but milder dis- 
ease, named the cow-pox, which, not being fatal like 
the inoculated small-pox, contained within itself no 
obstacle to its general reception, but, even if that had 
not been the case, had the advantage of being non- 
contagious, so that any number of persons might 
‘enjoy the benefit of it without endangering others. 

The merit of this discovery, by which forty thou- 
sand lives were annually saved upon the amount of 
the British population at the close of the eighteenth 
century, is due to Dr Edward Jenner, a surgeon 
settled at Berkeley in Gloucestershire, where he was 
born in the year 1749. This gentleman, in 1802, 
communicated to a committee of the House of Com. 
mons an account of the discovery, which may be 
here given in a condensed form. ‘‘ My inquiry into 
the nature of the cow-pox,” said he, “ commenced 
upwards of twenty-five years ago. My attention 
to this singular disease was first excited by observ- 
ing, that among those whom in the country I was 
frequently called upon to inoculate, many resisted 
every effort to give them the small-pox. These pa- 
tients I found had undergone a disease they called 
the cow-pox, contracted by milking cows affected 
with a peculiar eruption on their teats. On inquiry, 
it appeared that it had been known among the 
dairies time immemorial, and that a vague opinion 
prevailed that it was a preventive of the small-pox. 
This opinion I found was, comparatively, new among 
them ; for all the older farmers declared they had no 
such idea in their early days: a circumstance that 
seemed easily to be accounted for, from my knowing 
that the common people were very rarely inoculated 


for the small-pox, till that practice was rendered gene- 
ral by the improved method introduced by the Sut- 
tons: so that the working people in the dairies were 
seldom put to the test of the preventive powers of the 
cow-pox.” 

Upon inquiry among the medical practitioners in the 
country, Dr Jenner then tells us he was at first mor- 
tified to find that they all agreed in holding, that 
cow-pox was not to be relied on as a certain preven- 
tive of small-pox ; and their report seemed to be con- 
firmed by the actual occurrence of small-pox in several 
persons who were said to have had the cow-pox. Dr 
Jenner, however, was not willing to abandon the 
pleasing prospect that had opened to him, and resolved 
to inquire into the matter more carefully than any 
one seemed previously to have thought of doing. The 
first discovery he made was, that the cow was subject 
to a variety of distinct eruptions upon her teats, all of 
which were capable of producing ulceration on the 
hands of the milkers, and passed in the dairies by the 
indiscriminate appellation of cow-pox. After a short 
course of observation, he was easily able to distin- 
guish the true cow- pox from other accidental eruptions, 
and flattered himself that he had thus discovered the 
true cause of the apparent uncertainty of a preventive, 
the powers of which were universally admitted to a 
certain extent. His hopes, however, were damped a 
second time, when he found that some persons who 
had been infected from the genuine cow-pox, had, 
nevertheless, proved liable to variolous infection, and 
that one was sometimes effectually protected, when 
another infected from the same sore proved liable to 
after-contagion. By diligent and continued observa- 
tion, however, he was fortunately enabled to explain 
this anomaly also. He ascertained, by repeated ex- 
periments, that when the matter was taken from the 
ulcer or sore on the cow, after a certain stage of its 
progress, it produced a sore in the human body of a 
character altogether different from that which re- 
sulted from an earlier infection, and that it was only 
the disorder communicated in the earlier stages of the 
case, and before the matter originally secreted had 
undergone any change or decomposition, that had the 
power of shielding the patient from the infection of 
small-pox. 

Having brought his observations so far to maturity, 
it occurred to him to try the experiment of propagating 
the disease by inoculation, first from the animal, and 
afterwards from one human creature to another. In 
the year 1796, he accordingly inoculated a young man 
from the hand of a milker, who had the distinctive 
symptoms of the genuine cow-pox, and had the plea- 
sure of finding, that, when inoculated for the small- 
pox, at the distance of some months, he completely 
resisted the contagion. The experiment was after- 
wards enlarged; and after inoculating some hundred 
children, and putting them, at different intervals, to 
the test of a subsequent inuculation for small-pox 
without effect, he ventured to communicate his dis. 
covery to the world in a treatise published in 1798, 
which was followed up the year after by a still longer 
list of experiments and observations. In these works, 
Dr Jenner suggested that the disease itself probably 
was not original in the animal from which it took its 
name, and that several circumstances led him to be- 
lieve that it originated from the distemper called the 
grease in the heels of horses, and was communicated 
to the cow by being milked by persons employed in 
dressing such horses. The cow-pox was uniformly 
unknown in those dairies where the milking was per- 
formed by women ; and in all the instances in which 
Dr Jenner could trace its introduction, he found that 
the milkers had been recently before in the habit of 
handling horses affected with the grease. This con- 
jecture, it is said, has since been verified by inoculat- 
ing the cow from the grease directly, which produced 
the genuine form of the cow-pox.* 

The process suggested by Dr Jenner, to which the 
name of vaccination was given (from vacca, Latin for 
a cow), was brought under notice in so philosophical 
a manner as insured it what must be considered, upon 
the whole, a favourable reception. In a very short 
space of time, the most eminent physicians, satistied 
of its virtue, gave it their sanction, and introduced it 
into their practice. It was only opposed by a few 
persons, upon erroneous views of religion, and by a 
small and inglorious band of medical men, who, 
against all the experiments and philosophical conclu- 
sions of its advocates, could only bring clamorous de- 
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nials, frantic personal abuse, and insane predictions 
of worse diseases accruing from it. The treatment of 
the small-pox had been so lucrative a portion of medi- 
cal practice, as to become a regular matter of dispute 
between the physicians and the surgeons; the phy- 
sician claiming it as a contagious fever, while the 
surgeon, as the inoculator, thought he had a right to 
all the subsequent treatment. Jenner’s discovery was 
a touchstone, to detect what proportion of selfishness 
alloyed the human heart. It was calculated to make 
known, whether the scenes of misery which medical 
men are compelled to witness, blunt their feelings. 
The result certainly reflected honour on the faculty ; 
for the plan to exterminate the small-pox was zeal- 
ously adopted, over the whule world, by all except a 
few prejudiced and narrow-spirited practitioners. 

Dr Jenner had at the very first held forth an ad- 
mirable example of humanity and generosity, by the 
way in which he had brought forward his discovery. 
Had he kept the secret to himself, and surrounded 
the practice of it with a little mystery, it is unques- 
tionable that he would have realised a fortune beyond 
all professional pr t; for, by only an improve. 
ment in the mode of inoculation forty years before, a 
country practitioner named Sutton had cleared six 
thousand guineas in one year. It was apparent that 
the high and self-denying principles on which he had 
acted, entitled him, now that his discovery was in 
full operation, to some public reward. The subject 
of vaccination was accordingly investigated in 1802 
by a committee of the House of Commons, and the 
sum of ten thousand pounds was soon after voted to 
Dr Jenner; to which twenty thousand was added in 
1806, upon additional proofs of efficacy being adduced. 
This illustrious benefactor of the human race died, 
January 26, 1823, at his house at Berkeley, in the 
74th year of his age. 

During the course of the thirty years which have 
since elapsed, some circumstances have taken place 
to prove that vaccination is not infallible as a preven- 
tive of small-pox, though, in the few cases where it 
has failed, there may have been some peculiarities in 
the matter employed, or in the mode of its communi- 
cation, or in the constitution of the patient, to induce 
that result. In the spring of 1817, an epidemic small- 
pox occurred at Cupar in Fifeshire, where Dr Dewar 
of Edinburgh examined or received accounts of seventy 
patients, and found that no fewer than fifty-four were 
said to have gone through the vaccine disease, of 
whom one died, while, of the remaining unvaccined 
sixteen, the deaths were six. The excellent physician 
here mentioned published an account of this epidemic, 
and drew the conclusion, that, allowing the liability 
of the vaccined to small-pox, they at least gained an 
exemption from it for a great part, if not the whole 
of life, and, at the worst, had it in a very mild form. 
In the ensuing year, epidemic small-pox prevailed at 
Perth, Lanark, Edinburgh, and in the northern parts 
of Ireland, when the following facts were elicited by 
Dr Monro, of the Edinburgh University :—1. If the 
matter taken from a person labouring under the 
small-pox be applied beneath the skin of another who 
never had the disease, the disease is communicated in 
its genuine form ; and the same happens if the poison- 
ous matter be taken in by respiration, or by simple 
contact. 2. If the same matter be in a similar man- 
ner applied to a person who has had the cow-pox, and 
gone through it in a proper manner, in an immense 
majority of cases no result follows; but in some cases, 
and especially where the small-pox is peculiarly active, 
a modified disease follows, which is either so mild as 
to escape notice altogether, or else is very violent at 
first, but stops all at once, as if an impenetrable bar- 
rier had been opposed to its farther progress, and goes 
off rapidly without any ill consequences. 3. If the 
matter of this last disease be applied as before to vac- 
cinated persons, a similar mild disease is sometimes 
produced ; but in a great majority of cases no result 
follows. If, however, it be applied to others who have 
not gone through the small-pox or the cow-pox, it is 
capable of producing in them genuine and fatal small- 
pox of an infectious nature. I¢ is a curious and 
remarkable fact, that it also produces a moditied dis- 
ease in those who have goue through small-pox before. 
In the epidemic of 1818, six children in Edinburgh 
were inoculated from a perfectly vaccinated child whu 
had this moditied disease ; in one a severe disease was 
produced, in two others it was less severe, and in the 
remainder very mild. The disease spread —— 
to three other children and four adults, who had either 
been in the room with or nursed the inoculated chil- 
dren. Of the adults, all of whom had had the small. 
pox before, one had it mildly and the other three 
severely; from one or other of these last cases, the 
disease spread to a fifth adult, who had never had 
small-pox, and he died. 

Notwithstanding these somewhat alarming facts, it 
seems incontestible that the discovery of Jenner, if 
not all that was originally expected of it, is one of 
vast benefit and importance tomankind. The merits 
of vaccination may, in conclusion, be thus summed 
up:—I¢ is beyond all comparison milder than the 


disease produced by inoculated small-pox. It is not 
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infectious. It does not endanger life, or vision, or 
elicit scrofula or consumption, or leave behind it dis 
ting marks. Above all, it is in a great majority 
of cases, and apparently in all ordinary circumstances, 
a preventive of small-pox, or, at the worst, a powerful 
modifier of its violence ; the only exceptive cases oc- 
curring where a vaccinated patient has been exposed 
to a very severe small-pox epidemic. 


PLEASURE TOURS. 
THE TROSACHS AND LOCH KATRINE. 

Tue tourist, having satisfied his curiosity with a view 
of Stirling and its neighbourhood, will now think of 
proceeding onwards in his journey. The road to- 
wards the Trosachs proceeds by way of Doune and 
Callander, the latter being sixteen miles distant from 
Stirling in a westerly direction. A stage-coach leaves 
Stirling every afternoon at five o’clock during sum- 
mer for Callander, the fare to which is about three or 
four shillings. Should you prefer it—we now, for 
convenience, speak to the tourist in the first person 
--you may hire a post-chaise or gig at any of the inns. 
If you intend to go no farther than Loch Katrine, the 
best way is to hire a gig or other vehicle for the trip. 
However, should you proceed by the stage to Callan- 
der, vehicles can there be procured to carry you to the 
Loch and back again; and the stage, which leaves 
Callander every morning at half-past six, will put you 
down at your place of starting at Stirling. 

The road from Stirling to Callander, after leaving 
the flat country, winds along the open valley of the 
river Teith, a considerable tributary of the Forth, 
and is on both sides environed with long-ascending 
braes and bills, partially clothed with plantations, and 
under the best processes of husbandry. There is lit- 
tle on the way to interest the tourist, except the vil- 
lage and castle of Doune, lying about half way from 
Stirling. The village, now much improved and beau- 
tified, was in days of clanship noted for its manufac- 
tory of Highland pistuls. It may be recollected that 
it was at this point of entrance into the Lowlands that 
Waverley, the hero of the novel of that name, stop- 
ped to have his horse shod, and was entrapped by the 
gifted Gilfillan. The ruins of the once famed castle 
of Doune stand a short way from the village, on the 
brink of an elevated peninsula formed by the junction 
of the Ardoch with the Teith, its lofty towers rising 
to a great height above the lofty trees which encom- 
pass them. The sight of this grand baronial fortress 
is calculated to have a most striking effect on the 
mind of the passing stranger. Ic figures in the an- 
cient history of. the country, and was often inhabited 
by Margaret of England, daughter of Henry VIL., and 
widow of James 1V. During the rebellion of 1745, it 
was held in the interest of Prince Charles Stuart, by 
a nephew of Rob Roy; and here for a time were depo- 
sited the prisoners taken on the return of the expedition. 
Doune Castle has long been the property of the Earl 
of Moray, who derives from it the secondary title of 
Lord Doune. Most readers of the old traditionary 
poetry of Scotland will remember the beautiful, pic- 
turesque, and affecting stanza, which concludes the 
ballad of the death of the “Bonny Earl vo’ Moray :” 

Oh lang may his lady 
Look ower the Castle Doune, 
Ere she see the Earl o’ Moray 
Come sounding through the toun. 

On leaving Doune, the road pursues a direction al- 
most close upon the Teith, on its north bank. Pro- 
ceeding along the margin of this clear and rapid river, 
the traveller finds, on his way to Callander, Lanrick 
Castle, the magnificent seat of Sir Evan Macgregor 
Murray, Bart., aud, some miles farther on, Cambus- 
more, the seat of John Buchanan, Esq. “ Here,” 
says Dr Graham, in his Sketches of Perthshire, * it 
may not be uninteresting to notice, that it appears 
probable that the author of the Lady of the Lake first 
imbibed his taste for the sublime scenery of the High- 
lands, which he has so felicitously pourtrayed in the 
vicinity of the spot where the traveller now stands. It 
is said that, in his juvenile days, he delighted to spend 
some months for several summers at the houses of 
Newton and Cambusmore. Here, on the outskirts of 
Benvorlich and Ua-var, with Benledi full in his eye 
on the west, and within an easy ride of the wonders 
of Loch Katrine, he might have satiated his poetic 
imagination with the sublime in external nature, and 
with the heroic, in the study of Celtic character.” 

The village of Callander, eight miles from Doune, 
lies in the bosom of the valley of the Teith, and with 
lofty hills on all sides except the east, and apparently 
occupying the last patch of level ground before the 
traveller enters the Highlands. It consists of little 
else than a single street or double row of one and tw- 


storey whitewashed houses, the residence of a popu- 
lation chiefly engaged in rustic pursuits. At the west 
end of the village stands a commodious inn, to which 
large additions have just been made for the accommo- 
dation of all classes of tourists. Every thing that is 
excellent in the way of vivers, is here to be had the 
same as in the best appointed inn in England. 

The scenery around Callander is worthy of being 
explored ; two places, in particular, should be visited. 
The first is the fall of Bracklin, situated among the 
hills, at the distance of a mile and a half in a north- 
easterly direction from the village. A boy from the 
inn wilh act as guide tothe spot. The road to it is 
bad, and can only be travelled on foot. The fall being 
reached, is found to consist of a series of cascades 
formed by the impetuous rushing of a mountain 
stream, termed the Keltie, down a rugged rocky 
ravine. Each cascade is from eight to ten feet in 
depth, and altogether, the falls may measure upwards 
of a hundred feet, before they finally settle in a pro- 
found receptacle at the bottom. Above the chasm, 
there is thrown a rustic foot-bridge, from which the 
view of the falls, when the water is large, is particu- 
— grand. This spot is worthy of being visited by 
geologists, on account of the singular developement of 
the masses of rifted rocks over and among which the 
water i p t } a h 

The other place to which we would draw your at- 
tention, is the Pass of Leny. This is a narrow open- 
ing about a mile to the north-west of the village, 
which affords access, as its name imports, from the 
low country into the wild recesses of the Highlands, 
While the vale of the Teith continues towards the 
west, the road to the Pass of Leny strikes off in a 
north-westerly direction after you have passed the toll- 
bar of Kilmahog. Skirted with waving woods and 
bound in by lofty mountains, this is a ecene of great 
sublimity. A rapid river, which issues from the 
mountain lake denominated Loch Lubnaig, hurries 
through the narrow vale over a series of little cas- 
cades, yielding a masic harsh and wild, in strict keep- 
ing with the ruggeduess of the scene. The road leads 
along the brink of Loch Lubnaig, to the small parish 
village of Balquidder, where, in the churchyard, the 
grave of Rob Roy is still pointed out. 

The road towards the Trosachs, after passing the 
above tollbar, pursues a tortuous line along the base 
of a mountain range, skirting the north side of the 
valley. In the bottom of the vale, lie in succession 
two long stripes of water, or lakes, called Loch Ven- 
nachar and Ioch Achray. Immediately before ap- 
proaching the eastern extremity of the last of these 
lakes, which is by much the smallest, a road leads off 
to the right, into the vale of Glenfinlas ; a tract of ten 
miles in extent, formerly a royal hunting-forest, des- 
titute of the smallest symptom of habitation or of cul- 
tivation, and which any one who wishes to have a 
complete idea of an Ossianic desert, in all its sterile 
and lonely wildness, may be recommended to traverse. 
The bridge crossing the stream which descends from 
this vale, is called the Bridge of Turk, on account of 
a wild boar, which had done much mischief in the 
neighbourhood, having been slain at the place in times 
long bygone. The reader will remember the notice 
taken of the Bridge of Turk in the Lady of the Lake. 

On coming to the head of Loch Achray, you ap- 
proach the Trosachs. At this point is situated an inn, 
‘having a strange Gaelic name, sounding something 
like Ardkencrockran. This is the last human habi- 
tation on the route, and here travellers usually quit 
their vehicles in order to walk the remainder of the 
distance ; the road, however, will accommodate a 
chaise to the verge of Loch Katrine. Those who 
wish to sail upon the lake must engage a couple of 
boatmen from the inn, as no one resides at the boat- 
houses at the east end of the lake—a matter, by the 
way, which indicates any thing but good manage- 
ment. 

Leaving the inn, you may be said to enter the 
Trosachs. This romantic district is simply a conclud- 
ing portion of the vale along which you have been 
passing, about a mile in extent, and adjoining to the 
bottom of Loch Katrine; where, on account of a tu- 
multuous confusion of little rocky eminences, of all 
the most fantaetic and extraordinary forms, which 
lie throughout the dottom of the vale, and are every 
where shagged with trees and shrubs, nature wears 
an aspect of roughness and wildness, of tangled and 
inextricable boskiness, totally unexampled, it is sup- 
posed, in the whole world. The valley being here 
contracted, hills, moreover, rise on each side to a great 
height, which, being entirely covered by birches, 
hazels, oaks, hawthorns, and mountain ashes, contri- 
bute greatly to the general effect. The meaning cf 
the word Trosachs in eome measure describes the 
scene; a rough or bristled piece of territory. The 
author of the Lady of the Lake has described it as “‘a 
wildering scene of mountains, rocks, and woods thrown 
together in disorderly groups.” But perhaps nothing 
cuuld give the reader so distinct an idea of the scene, 
as to suggest to him that, if a heap of rude stones of 
all shapes and sizes were first thrown down into a 
ditch or trench, then these powdered with a thin 
sprinkling of earth, next suppose an infinite variety 
of curious shrubs to grow frum that earth, the whole 
would be a sort of miniature of the Trosachs, formed 
as it is by a rude and irregular range of rocky hill- 
ocks, in the hollow bottom between two hills, and 
sprinkled over by such a wilderness of bushes. 

As the description given of the Trosachs in the 


Lady of the Lake may well be supposed superior w 
any other which can be given, it is here subjoined. 
The western waves of ebbing day 
— level way; 
purple » each flinty spire, 
Was Vathed in floods of living Tre. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravine below, 
Where twined the path, in shadow hid 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the deil 


Round many an insulated mass, 

The native bulwarks of the pass, 

Huge as the towers which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain, 
The rocky summits, split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement ; 
Or seemed fantastically set 

With cupola or minaret, 

Wild crests as pagod ever decked, 

Or mosque of eastern architect. 

Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 
Nor lacked they many a banner fair ; 
For from their shivered brow displayed, 
Far o’er the unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dew-drops sheen, 
The brier-rose fell in streamers green, 
And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes, 
Waved in the west-wind’s summer sighs. 

Boon nature scattered, free and wild, 
Each plant or flower, the mountain’s child. 
Here eglantine embalmed the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 

The primrose pale, and violet flower, 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower ; 
Foxglove and nightshade, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 
Grouped their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain, 
With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Grey birch and aspen wept beneath ; 
Aloft the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 
And, higher yet, the pine-tree hu 
His shattered trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high 
Its boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 
a of all, where white peaks glanced, 
Where glist’ning streamers waved and danced, 
The wanderer’s eye could barely view 
‘he heaven's delici blue ; 
So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream. 

After walking through the Trosachs, you reach the 
eastern extremity of Loch Katrine—so called from the 
Gaelic word cateran, signifying robbers. The lake 
measures about ten miles in length, and is justly 
reckoned one of the most beautiful in Scotland. Its 
principal charm consists in the singular rugged wild- 
ness of its mountainous sides, and its pretty rocky 
islets, rising to a considerable height out of the water, 
and tufted over with trees and shrubs. Near the 
eastern extremity of the lake, there is precisely such 
an island as that which is described in the poem as 
the residence of the outlawed Douglas and his family. 
To fulfil the wishes of the imagination—if such a 
phrase may be used—Lady Gwyder, the proprietrix 
of the ground, has erected upon the island a sort of 
town or cottage, such as that which the said family 
occupied ; and he must be a traveller of more than 
ordinary churlishness who could refrain from indulg- 
ing in the pleasing deception thus created. Near the 
island, there is a portion of the shore of the lake, to 
which travellers are usually conducted to see the ex- 
tremely white sand and gravel which there forms the 
beach. This is called “‘ the Silver Beach ;” a beanti- 
ful appellation, of which it is well worthy. The 
boatmen, on inquiry, will point out the other spots 
most worthy of notice in the scenery. 

The view of the lake on approaching it on the east 
is rather confined, but from the top of the rocky and 
woody mount above, the prospect is more extensive, 
and of that singular beauty which the author of the 
Lady of the Lake has described in the following pas- 
sage 


— Gaming with the setting sun, 
One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled, 
In all her length far- winding lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bey 
And islands that, empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light, 
And mountains that like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land. 
High on the south, large Benvenue 
Down on the lake its masses threw, 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, coufusedly hurled, 
The fragments of an earlier world; 
A wildering forest, feathered o'er, 
His ruined sides and summit hoar ; 
While on the north, through middle air, 
Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare, 

Dr Grahan, in his “ Sketches of Perthshire.”’ in 
speaking of this mountain scenery, mentions an anec- 
dote characteristic of the former state of the country. 
**In one of the defiles of the Trosachs, two or three 
of the natives met a band of Cromwell's soldiers com- 
ing to plunder them, and shot one of the party dead, 
whose grave marks the scene of action, and gives name 
to the pass. In revenge for this, the soldiers resolved 
to attack an island in the lake, on which the wives 
and children of the men had taken refuge. They 
could not come at it, however, without a boat; one of 
the most daring of the party undertook to swim two 
the island and bring away the boat; when, just as he 
was catching hold of a rock to get ashore, a heroine, 
called Helen Stuart, met him and cut off his head 
with a sword; upon which the party, seeing the fate 
of their comrade, thought proper to withdraw.” 

For the accommodation of those who wish to pro- 
ceed onwards to Loch Lomond and the Clyde, a row- 
boat leaves the east end of Loch Katrine every morn- 
ing at eight o'clock. By this conveyance you are 
landed at a place, from whence te Loch Lomond is a 
distance of four or five miles. The road is across a 


mountain tract, and there is no other mode of travel- 
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ling than walking on foot. We believe, on some 
occasions, in coming from Loch Lomond, small ponies 
may be hired as well as persons to carry baggage, but 
the expense of such accommodations is enormous. 
That there is no regular rvad in this oft-visited tract 
of country, nor no regular vehicular conveyances, 
argues a wonderful want of tact somewhere. On 
reaching the head of Loch Lomond, you have an op- 

rtunity of being conveyed down that beautiful lake, 
by means of steam-boats which ply daily.* 


THE DREADNOUGHT. 

Tue charitable institutions of London and its neigh- 
bourhood have long excited the admiration of fo- 
reigners, and with it a respect for the English national 
character. Of the various establishments of this na- 
ture which attract the attention of strangers, no one 
is perhaps so worthy of remark as an institution for 
the relief of sick and distressed sailors. We do not 
here speak of Greenwich Hospital, which is adapted 
for the residence of decayed mariners who have spent 
their lives in the king’s service, but of the hospital- 
ship Dreadnought, once of 104 guns, and now lying 
off Greenwich. This floating wall of Old England, 
after years of service in the navy, Hfas been converted 
into an hospital, under circumstances that do honour 
to all the parties concerned. It appears, that, in the 
winter of 1818, a number of gentlemen subscribed to 
a fund for the temporary relief of distressed seamen 
who at that time were found in the streets of Lon- 
don. These gentlemen, finding the funds increase, 
appointed a committee, and at a public meeting it was 
determined that a permanent Floating Hospital should 
be established on the river Thames. In consequence 
of this arrangement, the Grampus, a 50-gun ship, was 
fitted up and appropriated to the use of sick and dis- 
eased seamen only. In 1830, in consequence of nu- 
merous poor fellows not finding room on board, and 
many cases of sickness and misery being thereby un- 
assisted, a representation was made to his Majesty's 
government, and the Dreadnought was immediately 
fitted up with every attention to the purposes of 
humanity. To the lasting honour of every subscriber, 
from his Majesty, through a long list of noblemen, 
merchants, officers, and others, down to Jack in the 
waste, be it recorded, that attention in sickness, and 
relief under misfortunes to which seamen are liable, 
are here extended to the wretched of all nations. A 
benevolence so universal might well be appreciated in 
the utmost corners of the world; accordingly, we find 
in the list of subscribers the monarchs of Russia, 
Denmark, Prussia, Sweden, Belgium, and Portugal, 
also the heads of mercantile establishments in Ame- 
rica and the East and West Indies. 

Those best acquainted with the peculiar character 
of seamen, know that they have habits distinct from 
persons employed on shore. From long contempt of 
dangers, Jack has an absence of thought for the mor- 
row, and often seems to have no idea of the possible 
approach of wretchedness ; and if it come, he bears its 
utmost pang—strips the last rag from his back for re- 
lief, rather than enter an hospital on shore. To meet 
thir unaccountable prejudice against infirmavies on 
land, the Dreadnought offers all that benevolence can 
teach, or humanity suggest. The establishment pos. 
sesses experienced medical gentlemen, acquainted with 
diseases incident to climes which seamen visit—ac- 
quainted with the causes of protracted illness, or ex- 
hausted strength, to which they are liable from severe 
privations, long exposure to debilitating heat or be- 
numbing cold. Even the results of abject poverty are 
relieved, and a balm for affliction is here presented 
to every comer of whatever nation. 

The situation of the hospita!-ship Dreadnonght is 
well determined, being contiguous to the docks, and 
in the stream where accidents are of frequent occur- 
rence. But, from any part between the mouth of the 
Thames and London Bridge, if a sick seaman present 
himself alongside, he is at once received and his case 
attended to. This facility of reception is of incalcu- 
lable benefit, as thereby the funds are rendered more 
extensively useful, and the unfortunate sailor is sooner 
enabled to resume his duties. All this is worthy of a 
maritime nation, which stands indebted for a great 
portion of its prosperity to its hardy and persevering 
seamen. From a statement recently published, it ap- 
pears that the number of patients who have received 
relief and assistance from this excellent institution, 


® Before setting out from Edinburgh, we would recommend 
tourists to examine the advertisements in the North British Ad- 
vertiser, in order to ascertain the precise hours at which steam- 
Reatpontve at and leave the various places on Loch Lomond and 
the Clyde, 


amounts to 23,040, of all nations—in the navy, 1679; 
in the East India Company's service, 1767; in the 
merchant service of different nations, 19,594. The re- 
ceipts during the year 1834 were L.6788, 15s. and they 
were nearly equalled by the expenditure. The utilicy of 
this institution is acknowledged to operate beneticially 
in putting a stop to the practice of giving relief to 
impostors in the streets and in the vicinity of London. 
Few, indeed, now of those who assume the jacket, 
trousers, and tarpaulin hat, are seamen ; and the pub- 
lic ought to be upon their guard accordingly. Innu- 
merable instances of the value of the Dreadnought in 
saving sailors from death or serious distresg in the 
metropolis, could no. doubt be mentioned. Within 
the compass of our own knowledge, one striking case 
occurred, which may serve to illustrate the utility of 
the institution. 

Jack Pether was the beau-ideal of a British sailor, 
brave, generous, and regardless of self. Returning 
to Portsmouth from a cruise in the Mediterranean, 
he was paid off along with a number of his shipmates, 
and on coming on shore, behaved as most of his class 
do under similar circumstances, It is now a number 
of years ago, yet we still think we see Jack rolling 
along in the gaiety of his heart, decked out in new 
jacket and trousers, a straw hat that afforded no 
shelter to his weather-beaten face, and a black necker- 
chief that yielded no protection to his throat. Jack 
had not been long in Portsmouth before he fel! in with 
the captain of a merchant vessel on the outlook for 
hands to carry his ship round to Deptford. He had 
already secured a complement of assistants—half-and- 
halfers—'long-shore men, who might do well enough 
in fine weather, but knew nothing of combating with 
the elements. He now wanted one who could reef 
and steer, to keep all right; and so Jack Pether was 
exactly the man fur his purpose. The bargain was 
hastily struck, all hands were summoned on board, 
and the Lively Nancy swung out of Portsmouth har. 
bour before the impulse of a gentle breeze. Jack had 
not spent a day on board before he saw the nature of 
the crew, and he only hoped that a gale would not 
arise to frighten and render them useless. A sturm, 
however, did arise. The breeze freshened to a gale, 
and the gale to a tempest. What was now to be done ? 
Beechy Head, a dangerous promontory projecting into 
the Channel, was to be weathered, and there its lofty 
cliffs already loomed through the driving spray in the 
distance. In this dilemma, the hervism of the true 
British tar was exerted to the utmost. He saw that 
nearly all depended on himself. Regardless of every 
thing but duty, he faced the breeze night and day, 
standing at the helm, or ever and anon dashing for- 
ward to bend the sails or trim the vessel to the storm, 
and then flying as speedily back again to his post at 
the tiller. 

By this extraordinary protracted exertion, Jack 
Pether had at length the satisfaction of not only 
weathering Beechy Head, but of carrying the Lively 
Nancy past the Goodwin Sands into the mouth of the 
Thames, which he entered triumphantly, so far as his 
feelings were concerned, but almost a wreck in his 
own person, from constant exposure on deck, and the 
fatigues he had otherwise undergone. All danger 
being now over, and the ship consigned to its moor- 
ings at Deptford, the reaction on Jack’s frame became 
apparent. He was desirous of reaching the place of his 
nativity near Hampton, but this wish could not be 
gratified, or carried into effect. Sinking down in # 
state of fever and entire prostration of strength, he 
was taken alongside the Dreadnought, and, almost 
ag unconscious 48 a corpse, was raised by tackle 
to the deck. He was now attended to in every 
way that kindness and skill could suggest. On 
being searched, he was found to possess a consider- 
able sum, which was put aside for him on his re- 
storation to health. Having a good constitution, it 
was svon renovated to a consciousness of all that was 
proceeding around. The surgeons were skilful, the 
nurses were kind, the accommodations were comfort- 
able, and Jack could see that al) was right. 

The thought of her at Hampton Wick now came 
over his mind like the sunrise on a benighted tra- 
veller; it brightened on his heart till pleasure glis- 
tened in his eyes, and he would fain have left the 
ward before his strength was restored. In this his 
wish was counteracted ; he was told that his friends 
might be written to; even the secretary who chanced 
to be on board would do this; and all were anxious to 
render him service. In the interim, the owners of 
the brig, having been informed by the captain of the 
services rendered by Jack Pether, presented him with 
a@ handsome acknowledgment of his merits, and an 
accompauiment in the sbape of a pecuniary reward. 

The time was now arrived when his health was re- 
stored. He walked the deck, talked with others on 
board of dangers past, and with a feeling of regret 
left the place where he had enjoyed so much hospi- 
tality. He received his chest, his tarpaulin bag, his 
tin-case of papers, and cash to the utmost farthing. 
Then stepping over the ship’s side, he descended to a 
wherry, and was rowed ashore in health and strength 
to pursue his way to Hampton Wick by the Kingston 
coach, the well-remembered coach on which he had 
ridden when a boy. The town of Wandsworth, too, 
he recognised, the old steeple of the church, and many 
a cottage on the road; but when he came w the hill 
that overlooks the Thames, as it winds along to 
Hampton Court, and saw the village in which resided 
she of all womankind the best, of all most lovely, and 


of all most true, he felt the wish to dart at once into 
the vale, and chided the galloping four-in-hand fur 
their tardiness, 

Down the hill he glides, and waves his hat as he 
passes the sign of “ The Jolly Sailors.” He sees faces 
he had known before; he feels as entering the port of 
home, at least the port that held all he esteemed on 
earth. The coach passes Kingstun market-place ; he 
heeds not the stone on which King John was crowned. 
He does not observe that the bridge is built of stone 
in place of an old wooden structure raised on an hun. 
dred piles ; it is enough that he is in the village of 
Hampton Wick. He sees his Mary at her tather’s door; 
he springs from the top of the coach, presses her to 
his heart, and believes he is the happiest being in the 
world. He sees not the gaping, laughing people 
around him; he can only see that she is more beauti-. 
ful than ever ; that her eye is brighter, that her smile 
is sweeter, and that her manner is more endearing, 
He does not know what to do; he has a thousand 
things to say, but not a word escapes his lips; he gazes 
in her face till she blushes, and then he clasps her 
again, imprinting a kiss in which his honest heart 
partakes of bliss unspeakable. At length the tumult 
of his joy subsides, and he can see and feel like those 
around. He shakes a dozen hands and gives a hundred 
nods before he pays the coachman, or receives his lug- 
gage. He enters the humble dwelling of his fair one’s 
father, and finds all right. He can obtain employment 
on shore; the money he has saved will give him a start 
in life, and he shall be blessed with the partner of his 
choice. It was even as he wished. 

Jack often tells the story of his voyage, as we have 
rapidly sketched it, and always ends with mentioning 
the generous treatment he received on board the 
Dreadnought, for which his and his Mary’s united 
gratitudes are mingled with their prayers, Success 
attended their exertions. They still live, and enjoy 
the blessings that ever accompany honest industry, 
and have frequently declared their intention to act 
ever on the principles of the Dreadnought hospital- 
ship, which is that beneficent sentiment—* Peace and 
good will towards all.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
M. HAUY. 

TuE history of almost all the sciences is divided into 
various epochs, or periods distinguished by some extra- 
ordinary discoveries which gave them a gigantic im- 
pulse onward towards perfection. Acute, intelligent, 
and reflecting minds, are common toevery age, but mas- 
ter-spirits but rarely appear amongst mankind. The 
former may be considered in the light of pioneers of 
the latter, and, clearing the way by the removal of 
numerous petty impediments, allow them an opportu- 
nity of expatiating at large over the broad prospect 
opened up to them. Or rather, there is a class of 
philosophers, who, by collecting together a mass of 
materials which they are unable to put together them- 
selves, leave them to be wrought up into forms of har- 
monious beauty by other more fortunate and gifted 
individuals. In casting our eye over the bright pages 
of modern discovery, we cannot fail to be struck by 
this fact. Facts and experiments are accumulated 
through long years of quiet study, by the industry of 
numerous observers, and old theories, unable to em- 
brace them, must be abandoned, and a more extensive 
chain employed to connect them so as to form a whole. 
The building by successive additions has spread so 
much latterly, that it becomes necessary to extend the 
basis in order to secure its stability. But how is this 
to be effected ? For a time no plan appears practica- 
ble, when suddenly, and often from the bosom of the 
people, a great genius springs forth, and by raising 
himself to a higher vantage ground than that occupied 
by his fellow-labourers, sees at once how the whole 
may be arranged and combined so as to form a perfect 
whole. In proof of this fact we need only refer to the 
discoveries of Newton, of Watt, of Davy, of Cuvier, 
and of the distinguished individual of whose life we 
mean to give a brief outline. 

René Just Hatiy, honorary canon of Nétre Dame, 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of France, 
and of nearly all the learned societies of the civilised 
world, was the son of a poor linen manufacturer. He 
was a native of St Just, a small country town in the 
department of the Oise, where he was born on the 28th 
of February 1743. The circumscribed circumstances 
of his father prevented sv humble and unassuming a 
spirit as his from entertaining any other ideas beyond 
those of the paternal loom. but the generosity of others 
did for him what was otherwise denied. A partiality 
to music, or rather a disposition to piety, led to his ad- 
vancement in life. The prior of an abbey in which he 
used to perform his devotional ceremonies, who had 
taken notice of his assiduous attendance on divine ser- 
vice, took occasion to enter into conversation with him, 
and perceiving the intellectnal vivacity of the youth, 
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instructed some monks to give him lessons. So much 
did he acquit himself to the satisfaction of his tutors, 
that they warmly recommended his mother to take him 
to Paris to complete his studies, offering, at the same 
time, their own recommendations and assistance. The 
mother was worthy of such a son; for thongh her 
means were barely sufficient to support her a few 
months in the capital, she repaired thither. But what 
can unaided paternal affection do in such a city as 
Paris, where so many human beings of every grade of 
intellect and condition of society are each eagerly pur- 
suing some favourite object, and not likely to stop in 
their career to listen to the voice of a provincial as- 
pirant, but rather to jostle him aside? And thus it 
was that Haiiy, whore name was to become dear to 
every lover of science, and to fill Europe, was com- 

lied to gain his livelihood as a chorister in a church. 

n this humble capacity, however, he had an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating his talents for music, that natural 
ally of fine genius; but his friends, the monks of St 
Just, at length succeeded in their generous endeavours 
to advance his fortunes. A bursary was procured for 
him in the college of Navarre; and here, quietly pur- 
suing his classical studies, he attracted the attention 
of those around him by his amiable manners, his as- 
siduity, and his talents. He became a fellow-teacher, 
was elevated to preside over a class, and took his 
degree, when he had only reached his twenty-first 
year. Some years after, he was removed to a higher 
class in the college of the Cardinal Lemoine, and for 
atime his ambition was confined to the discharge of 
the humble duties of his office. He had begun to 
make experiments in physics, but a circumstance, 
which evinces the affectionate dispositions of his heart, 
led him into the wide and fruitful field of natural 
history. 

At the same college where Haiiy was, there was one 
of the regents called Lhomond, who was partially fond 
of botany. A conformity of character and moral sen- 
timents made the two preceptors of youth bosom 
friends of each other; and in their frequent rural 
walks, Haiiy experienced much uneasiness at being 
ignorant of the science which formed the favourite 
study of his companion. Learning that one of his old 
sacerdotal friends of St Just was a proficient in botany, 
he, with the view of agreeably surprising Lhomond, pri- 
vately received instructions from the monk, aud com. 
plone succeeded in his design. At the next excursion 
with his college companion, he no longer showed him- 
self an uninteresting observer of the structure of plants, 
but that he knew them in detail, and could describe 
them in the language of Linneus. From botany he 
was conducted to the study of mineralogy, a science 
still more congenial to his taste than that of plants, 
and on which he was destined to shed a bright flood 
of light. In our article upon Crystallisation in a late 
number, we described the manner in which Haiiy 
made his great discovery of the true theory of crys- 
tallisation, so that we need not here repeat the details. 

Haiiy first informed the master on whose lec- 
tures he attended, of the discoveries which he had 
made, and they were by him intimated to Laplace, 
who at once saw their importance, and encouraged 
the author to lay them before the Academy. The 
scruples, however, which retiring modesty suggested, 
for a time kept him back. But the Academy were in 
haste to acquire him, and, not waiting until a place in 
physics or mineralogy was vacant, they preferred him 
to one in botany over the heads of many distinguished 
botanists. His new colleagues gave him many flatter- 
ing tokens of their esteem. He was requested to give 
oral explanations of his system; and he delivered a 
course of lectures on the subject, at which were pre- 
sent Laplace, Lavoisier, and many of the greatest 
philosophers of France. Perhaps no doctrine so cum- 
prehensive was ever presented, which from the com- 
mencement possessed such clearness as that of Haiiy. 
New modes of calculation were invented by him, and 
he represented by peculiar formule all the possible 
combinations of crystals. 

Haiiy, however, was not permitted to enjoy an un- 
disputed triumph. The correctness of his doctrines 


- was denied by some, and others went so far as to 


allege that he had borrowed the main ideas from a ce- 
lebrated philosopher of the name of Bergmann. The 
reply which Haiiy made consisted in new researches 
and a wider application of his principle—of which we 
shall give one instance. At this period the most 
learned mineralogists, Linneus, Wallenius, Romé De- 
lisle, and Sayssure (an honvured name), confounded, 
under the name of schori, a vast multitude of minerals 
which had no characteristics in common, except that of 
a certain degree of fusibility, united to a more or less 
prismatic form ; and under that of zeolite, a number 
of others whose sole distinctive character was that of 
being converted into a sort of jelly by acids. Haiiy 
went to work upon these, and dividing the crystals 
according to his own principle, he ultimately suc- 
ceeded in discovering no less than fourteen different 
species amongst the schor/s, and six amongst the zeo- 
lites. The way in which Haiiy proceeded was first to 
ascertain their constituent molecule. If this had been 
alike in all the schorls, zeolites, and other substances 
which he examined, then philosophers would have 
been quite justified in classifying them together, how- 
ever widely the shapes of the masses might differ ; 
for Haiiy devermined the species and composition of 
minerals by their constituent molecule or nucleus. 
Thus, having mechanically divided in his own way 
the substance called white schorl, he found in it the 


and molecule of the mineral called felspar. 
On examining it by chemical manipulation, it was 
found actually to be felspar. Here, then, was disco- 
vered a new and powerful means of analysing the 
nature of bodies ; and from this moment Haiiy stood 
forth, not as a mere experimenter in physics, but as 
the great legislator of mineralogy and crystallisation. 

When the French revolution burst forth like a vol- 
canic eruption, Haiiy was too celebrated in the sciences, 
and too attentive to the duties of religion, not to be 
singled out as an object of revolutionary fury. He 
was surprised in his study by some of those wretches 
who prowled about for victims. They commenced 
their search by asking him if he possessed any fire- 
arms. ‘“ None but these,” said be, drawing a spark 
from his electrical machine. The wretches were 
paralysed for a moment, but only for a moment. 
He was seized and imprisoned, but liberated just the 
day before the fearful massacres which took place in 
September 1792. From this period be was allowed 
to enjoy unmolested retirement, where he pursued 
his favourite studies with his characteristic ardour. 
In 1801, he published his celebrated treatise on mi- 
neralogy, a work in which every thing is grand in 
the plan, precise and vigorous in the details, and, like 
the doctrine of which it contains the exposition, per- 
fect and complete in all its parts. Although he did 
not intend to assert that chemical analysis should be 
neglected, he maintained that it was inadequate to 
the determination of the species of minerals, because 
it has no sure means of determining the accidental 
from the essential ingredients. By his indefatigable 
industry, Haiiy determined the nucleus and molecules, 
with the measure of their angles and the proportion 
of their sides, of almost everv crystallised mineral at 
present known. In fact, he may be said to have done 
for mineralogy what Sir Isaac Newton did for astro- 
nomy, and to have brought it tw nearly as high a 
state of perfection. On the 9th of Lecember 1802, 
he was promoted to be professor of mineralogy to the 
Museum of Natural History. Never before was the 
chair so ably filled. New life and vigour were infused 
into the mineralogical department. Vast additions 
were made to the collection of specimens, and they 
were all most methodically and distinctly arranged. 
His days now quietly passed away in the performance 
of religious duties, in continual acts of benevolence, 
and in profound researches, unremittingly pursued. 
He was requested by government to draw up a trea- 
tise on physics, for the colleges, which he did, al- 
though the work did not add much to his scientific 
reputation. 

Being repeatedly urged to mske known to govern- 
ment what he wished to be done for him, his humble 
request was, that he might be put in a condition to 
bring his family near him. This was accomplished by 
Napvleon conferring upon the husband of his niece a 
place in the office of the finances, The emperor also 
granted Haiiy a pension, and on his return from Elba, 
decorated the crystallographer with the cross of the 
legion of honour. This was alike honourable to both 
parties, for Hatiy had opposed the assumption of im- 
perial dignity by the successful soldier of Corsica. In 
the changes which afterwards took place in the French 
government, the nephew of Haiiy was deprived of his 
situation, and he himself, when no longer capable of 
active exertion, was stript of his trifling pension. 
This was not all the misfortune which he was doomed 
to suffer. His brother (well known as the inventor 
of a method of instructing persons born blind), who 
had gone to Russia for the purpose of gaining iuforma- 
tion relative to the instruction of the blind, returned 
without succeeding in his object, and with a consti- 
tution so completely broken down, that he fell entirely 
to the charge of his relatives. Thus was Haiiy in his 
old age reduced to his primitive indigence ; but the af- 
fectionate attention of his pupils in some degree com- 
pensated the evils which accumulated around him. 
He had, besides their love, the esteem and respect of 
all Europe to sweeten his cup of bitterness. Cuvier, in 
his beautiful biographical sketch of Haiiy, observes, 
“ The enlightened men of all ranks who arrived at 
Paris, hastened to pay their respects to him; and al- 
most on the eve of his death, bave we seen the heir 
of a great kingdom go repeatedly to converse at his 
bedside, and express his esteem fur him in the most 
affecting terms. 

But the most substantial support which he found 
arose from the thought, that, in the midst of his glory 
and good fortune, he had not renounced either the 
customs of his college or those of his native village. 
He had never changed the hour of his meals, nor 
those of his rising and sleeping. Every day he took 
nearly the same exercise, walked in the same places, 
and, on his walks, he embraced ali opportunities of 
exercising his benevolence; he conducted strangers 
whom he saw embarrassed, gave them tickets of ad- 
mission to his collections; and many persons expe- 
rienced these good offices at his hands, who never 
imagined of whom they received them. His old-fa- 
shioned clothing, his simple air, and his always exces. 
sively modest language, were not of a nature to make 
him be known. When he went to reside for some 


time in the small town Which gave him birth, none of 
his old neighbours could have supposed, from his 
manners, that he had become a considerable personage 
in Paris. One day, while walking on the Boulevards, 
he fell in with two old soldiers who were going to 
fight; he informed himself of the cause of their 
quarrel, reconciled them, aud to ensure himself that 


they would not again quarrel, went with them to seal 
the peace in the wine-shop.” 

The end of Haiiy was accelerated by an accident. 
A fall which he received in bis room broke the neck 
of his thigh-oone, and an-abscess forming in the joint, 
the disease was rendered incurable, His death was 
preceded by long and severe pains, which, however, 
he was enabled to bear with great fortitude and resig- 
nation. His time was occupied by praver, by the 
revisal of the new edition of his work, and by his in- 
terest for the future lot of his pupils, who had aided him 
in composing it. He died on the 3d of June 1822, in 
the seventy-ninth year of his age; the only heritage 
which he left his family being his magnificent collec- 
tion of crystals. I'he intellectual powers of this great 
man are sufticiently evinced by his discoveries and by 
his works. In his moral character, he was sincerely 
pious and eminently benevolent. Wealth was re- 
garded by him only as the means of gratifying his 
thirst for knowledge, and those sentiments of phi- 
lanthropy with which he was penetrated. The most 
beautiful and precious gems of Europe passed through 
his hands, but they were by him considered valuable 
only as crystals which illustrated his theory. 


THE PROGRESS OF RUSTIC IMPROVEMENT. 
(Frum the Dumfries and Galloway Courier, edited by 
Mr M‘Diarmid.) 

WE have already expressed our opinion—an opinion 
formed from personal observation—that there are 
four causes steadily at work which have gone far to 
revolutionise the science of agriculture, and with it 
the condition of the rural world generally, namely, 
bone manure, steam navigation, tile draining, and saw- 
mills, whether upright or circular, impelled by water 
power. In addition to these there are some persons 
who wish to add a fifth, namely, railroads and loco- 
motive engines ; and there can be no doubt that when 
the cheap means of transit afforded by inventions des- 
tined to give distinction to the nineteenth century be- 
come, as they are likely to do, much more common, 
the country will derive mighty advantages from even 
an approximation to perfect centralisation. But leav- 
ing this branch of the subject, and taking the causes 
mentioned above in their order, we begin by remark- 
ing, that the leading advantage of crushed bones lies 
in their portability, and application to spots which, 
from their elevation, are inaccessible to ordinary ma- 
nure. It was ssid of Parry’s condensed soup that a 
man might carry the materials of his dinner in his 
waistcoat pocket ; and it is equally true that within 
the boards of an ordinary cart a farm-servant may 
trausport up the steepest slopes manure enough to 
cover an acre of land. When bone dust was first in- 
troduced into Dumfriesshire, the calculation was that 
32 bushels per acre served every purpose, and should 
not be exceeded under ordinary circumstances; but 
the land once gone over with bones, the manure is 
found to be of so abiding a nature that the quantity 
is now generally reduced to 20, 22, or 24 bushels. 
In some parts of England we have heard of a still 
smaller quantity, say 14 or 16; but as our farmers 
are not quite so experienced, they think it safest to 
adhere to a fair medium. Originally 32 bushels of 
bones were considered equal to 20 cubical yards or 
heaped carts of stable dung—a quantity which, per- 
haps, 40 stout horses (with scatterers to each) could 
hardly have conveyed up a steep hiil-side. To incur 
so much expense and exertion was entirely out of the 
question : and hence hill-tops which now bear capital 
crops of corn, were left uncultivated as a matter of 
necessity, and in the absence of fructifying applica- 
tions of every kind yielded a very poor return even 
as pasture land. In the case of one farm with which 
we are acquainted, a precipitous and rather extensive 
hill, which could pot be manured on the common 
plan, excepting at a most exorbitant price, has been 
boned with ease tor several years, and in that way 
rendered as fertile as the valley below, although the 
difference of rent is as | to 8 in favour of the high and 
against the low ground. ‘This farm is, perhaps, pe- 
culiarly situated; but similar results, on a smaller 
scale, may be witnessed in various parts of Galloway ; 
and to speak within bounds, there are upland farmers 
who will make little fortunes during the currency of 
their leases, every shilling of which would have re- 
mained untold, but for the introduction of the new 
manure. It has sometimes been said that from the 
multiplication and increased speed of our coaches, 
added to the facilities we derive from steam by land 
and water, distance has been abridged, although not 
geographically, and places most distant brought into 
closer communion ; and on the same principle it may 
be said that bone manure, in leaving unaltered the 
height of our hills, has placed them on a level, in 
point of fertility, with our most sheltered valleys. In 
late years there may be some difference as regards 
climate and the maturity of the pickle ; but when the 
season is early, there is none whatever. 

Steam navigation not only ranks second in the 
causes of improvement, but is so closely connected 
with bone manure, that we know not what would be 
the use of increased fertility unless we possessed the 
means of communicating cheaply and readily with 
the best markets. Growth and export, a commodity 
and a market, are merely links of the same chain; 
and we agree in the opinion expressed by nota tew 
proprietors, that the progress of improvement within 


the last few years, has not only increased the value of 
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land in Dumfriesshire, somewhere in the ratio of 7s. 
6d. per acre, but averted consequences which have 
been most severely felt in some other quarters. Since 
so many steamers plied from the port of Annan, quite 
a new era has arisen in the district; and the opinion, 
whether well or ill founded, has at least become pretty 
general, that twenty per cent. has been added to the 
value of farm produce within a tolerably wide cir- 
cuit of country. Very recently, we were shown a 
private letter from Edinburgh, the writer of which 
mentioned, that, a few days previous, lambs purchased 
in the Grassmarket, at from 15s. to 18s. per head, 
were shipped by steam from Leith to London, and 
sold in Smithfield on the following Saturday at from 
32s. to 35s. per head. But we should weary ourselves, 
and our readers into the bargain, were we to attempt 
the enumeration, even in a local point of view, of a 
tithe of the advantages resulting from a power which 
has bridged every loch and arm of the sea, and ren- 
dered us altogether independent of those wizzards who 
promised at one time to arch the Atlantic as an appro- 
priate sequel to the magic art of spinning ropes from 
sand. 

Tile draining is the next great element in the list 
of improvements which are making moss and moor 
lands blossom like the rose. Qn all large estates, 
clay is found, and the landlords, aware of the value 
of tiles, are every where erecting kilns, and encou- 
raging their tenants to consume freely a manufacture, 
which has done, and is doing, a world of good. Mr 
Haig of Seggie, near St Andrews, in the course of 
two years, earthed no fewer than 220,000 drain tiles. 
But even this is a trifle compared to what is going 
forward in almost every part of Ayrshire. Within a 
few miles of Kilmarnock, at least 5,000,000 of tiles 
are manufactured annually, and yet the supply, in 
summer 1834, so far from exceeding, fell short of the 
demand. The Duke of Portland, season after sea- 
son, prepares for his own use 3,000,000 of the same 
article; and, taking intu view the whole district, the 
supply will soon be in the ratio of 10,000,000 yearly. 
At Ryedale, in ourown neighbourhood, thedemand for 
tiles is brisk and increasing ; and considering what is 
being done in the stewartry and the shire by the Earl 
of Galloway, Colonel Cathcart of Genoch, and others, 
it would be difficult to assign limits to the progress of 
an improvement, which we were somewhat tardy in 
borrowing from our neighbours the English. The 
Duke of Portland drains for his tenants, and re-im- 
burses himself so far, by adding five shillings to the 
land per acre, during the currency of existing leases. 
But the farms, when re-let, advance in value; and al- 
ready the spirited nobleman alluded to can point to 
his rent-roll as the best of all proofs of the value of a 
material, which in the natural state is little better 
than an inert mass, in the artificial, a mighty pro- 
moter of increased and gradually increasing fertility. 

From kilns and tiles we pass, by what Paley calls 
an easy gradation, to saw-mills, and trees felled in the 
merry greenwood. The period is not very remote 
when sawing was performed, not by machinery, but by 
a most wearisome species of human labour ; and when 
Wilson composed the graphic poem called “* Watty 
and Meg,” we question whether there was a saw-mill 
in any part of Britain— 

** Keen December’s winds were blawin’, 
Deep the snaw had wreathed the ploughs ; 
Watty, wearied a’ day sawin’, 
Daundered down to Mungo Blue's.” 
But the present has been called the mechanical age, 
and hence machinery has done for the common saw. 
pit, with one man above and another below, what 
Arkwright’s invention did for the spinning-wheel, re- 
ducing to a discount what was formerly at a premium. 
It is néw some dozen years since an ingenious friend 
of ours introduced the circular saw for the first time 
into the south of Scotland. The instrument, however, 
which is said to be a Swiss invention, had previously 
been in use in the county of Inverness, and it is stated 
by some that it is still found in greater perfection in 
the north than any other part of Scotland. Inthemarch 
of improvement, example is every thing; and since 
our friend set circular saws in motion, their value has 
been so universally recognised, that they may be seen 
at Maxwelltown, Closeburn, Newabbey, 
Dalbeattie, Gatehouse, Newton-Stewart, Garliestown, 
aud several other places. And the period is not re- 
mote, when one or more of these machines will be 
d d indisp ble on every property where wood 
grows and water runs. The mountains that weep, 
and the springs that ooze, replenish our burns through. 
out the year; and wherever there is water, it is easy to 
make a dam and procure a fall. Wanting the circu- 
lar saw, persons who buy live timber would be de- 
prived, sv to speak, of their right arm; and as the 
wheel that drives it is made portable, and, with the 
machinery, can be shifted from one part of the wood 
to another, we exaggerate very little in saying that 
the mill waits on and follows the footsteps of the axe- 
man. Still"we are not of those who aver that by 
means of the upright or circular saw, two men can do 
the work of twenty. A boast so sweeping is pure 
fiction, and it is nearer sober sense to state that the 
instrument we speak of has reduced-the price of cut- 
ting a thousand teet of half-inch board from 22s. to 
12s. This of itself is no trifling boon conferred on 
the public, to say nothing of the convenience of going 
to the nearest mill, and fitting yourself with any re- 
quired quantity of timber, as readily as you can step 
iato a currier’s shop, and buy the materials of a pair 


of boots or shoes. Nor are these the only advantages 
resulting from machines which turn to excellent ac- 
count water power, which, in many cases, would 
otherwise be lost; the rotatory motion fashions into 
use, wood which, at one time, was considered alto- 
gether worthless, excepting as fuel, and enables coun- 
try gentlemen to serve the public and themrelves at 
the same time, not only as growers, but manufac- 
turers of an article, which, as it was in the beginning, 
will be indispensable in the arts to the end of time. 
And thus ends our hurried essay on bone manure, 
steam navigation, saw-mills, and tile draining. 


SILK MANUFACTURE IN FRANCE. 


THE great developement of the silk manufacture in 
France (says Dr Ure, in his “ Philosophy of Manufac- 
tures”) is mainly owing to its being the least protected 
interest in that kingdom. Its spontaneous growth, 
being fostered by the native taste of the people, has 
given it stability at home and a steady demand over 
the whole world. As foreign silks are admitted at a 
moderate duty, they continually stimulate to fresh 
improvements and suggest endless variations of style. 
The opinion generally entertained of the superiority 
of such French silks as are figured, and which depend 
for their beauty on tasteful arrangements, is no more 
a prejudice of mankind, than the feeling in favour of 
the works of Raphael and Titian. In the manufac- 
turing texture, the prepossession, however, is in favour 
of Great Britain, on account of our superior machinery. 
Taste descends to the lowest classes of the community 
in France, in remarkable contrast with the neglect of 
it among the lower orders of our countrymen. Taste 
is, in fact, an abundant and cheap commodity across 
the Channel; it is rare and costly on this side of it—a 
circumstance due very much to the pains taken by the 
French government for a century and a half to en- 
courage the Fine Arts, and to exhibit specimens of 
them freely to the people, in public buildings, all over 
the kingdom. Gratuitous schools of design also are 
established at Paris, Lyons, and many of their prin- 
cipal towns. Taste is displayed both in the forms 
and grouping of the figures, and the disposition of 
the colours. The artist creates objects of taste with a 
brueh and a few pigments, independently of the quality 
of the canvass or ground on which he lays them. The 
canvass may be equallv good in England and in France; 
but when enriched by figures, it derives its value from 
the tastefulness of the decorations. 

The amount of protection by duties in France may 
be estimated at from 15 to 17 per cent. on foreign 
manufactured silks. The protective duty in this 
country was calculated to be 30 per cent. ; but it is 
effectively 35 at least, according to Mr Dillon's evi- 
dence before the Silk Committee of 1832. One of the 
leading manufacturers of Lyons informed Dr Bow- 
ring, that the importation of foreign silks was a great 
source of the prosperity of their home manufacture ; 
that, for instance, a number of foreign crapes being 
sold at a low rate, and carried into general consump- 
tion, had induced the Lyonese to take up the crape 
trade in earnest, and to make it now one of their must 
important branches. The silk manufacture in France 
is the only one which stands on its own legs, an ex- 
ception to the vicious system of protection, so preva- 
lent in that country; and hence it is the only one at 
this time which is not in considerable distress—a 
hopeless distress, to which there is no parallel in any 
of our manufactures. The silk is, in fact, the only 
manufacture which grows under the salutary breeze 
of competition with the foreigner; and it is indebted 
for many of its improvements to the invention of 
other countries. The bar-loom, when it was intro- 
duced some years ago for weaving ribbons, would 
bave remained neglected but for the pressure of Swiss 
competition. 

The history of the introduction of the Jacquard- 
loom is a most instructive lesson on the advantage of 
free intercourse and rivalship between different coun- 
tries. The inventor of that beautiful hanism was 


chinery, from the false protective system so prevalentin 
that country, whereby it pays a duty of from 15 to 33 
per cent. on its importation, to protect the machine. 
maker, who in his turn has to pay for the protected 
French iron 150 per cent. more than he could for the 
English ; and in like manner more for his timber, to 
protect the wood-grower. The towns of France are 
subject to oppressive taxes which fall peculiarly on the 
labourers ; such as town dues on food, drink, and 
fuel. Hence, the weavers of Lyons and St Etienne 
are now in process of migrating to the mountains, at 
no little inconvenience to trade. Many of the intel. 
ligent manufacturers of these towns are also under 
considerable alarm at the progress which the silk ma. 
nufacture, with all our advantages of machinery and 
commerce, is now making in England. The total 
number of looms at Lyons, was, in 1832, 25,000, of 
which one-half was within the walls, and one-half 
without. The importation of English silks into France 
increased six-fuld between the years 1828 and 1830; 
amounting, in the first year, to the value of 119,570 
francs, and in the last to 643,720fraucs. It consisted 
chiefly of bandana handkerchiefs, not of oriental make, 
but woven in this country. 

It is in the production of the patterns of silk goods 
that the French have a decided advantage over the 
British ; they probably have little or none after the 
design is put into the loom. The modes in which 
taste is cultivated at Lyons deserve particular study 
and imitation in thiscountry. Among the weavers of 
the place, the children, and every body connected with 
devising patterns, much attention is devoted to every 
thing any way connected with the beautiful either in 
figure or colour. Weavers may be seen in their holi- 
day leisure gathering flowers, and grouping them in 
the most engaging combinations. They are continu- 
ally suggesting new designs to their employers ; and 
are thus the fruitful source of elegant patterns. 

There is hardly any considerable house in Lyons, in 
which there is not a partuer who owes his place in it 
to his success as an artist. The town of Lyons is sv 
conscious of the value of such studies, that it con- 
tributes 20,000 francs per annum two the government 
establishmeut of the School of Arts, which takes 
charge of every youth who shows an aptitude for 
drawing, or imitative design of any kind, applicable 
to manufactures. Hence all the eminent painters, 
sculptors, even botanists and florists of Lyons, become 
eventually associated with the staple trade, and devote 
to it their happiest conceptions. In the principal 
school, that of St Peter’s, there are about one hundred 
and eighty students, every one of whom receives from 
the town a yratuitous education in art for five years ; 
comprehending delineations in anatomy, botany, ar- 
chitecture, and loom-pattern drawing. A botanical 
garden is attached w the schovl. The government 
allows 3100 francs a-year to the school of Lyons. 
The school supplies the scholars with every thing but 
the materials, and allows them to reap the benetit of 
their works. Their professor of painting is a man of 
distinguished talent, well known to connvisseurs. 

The French manufacturer justly considers that his 
pattern is the principal element of his success in trade ; 
for the mere handiwork of weaving is a simple affair, 
with the improved Jacquard-louom. He therefore visits 
the school, and picks vut the boy who promises, by 
taste and invention, to suit his purpose the best. He 
invites him to his home, boards him, and gives him a 
small salary, to be gradually advanced. Une geutle- 
man told Dr Bowring that he had three such youths 
in his employment, two the youngest of whom he gave 
1000 francs, or L.40 per annum. After three or four 
years, if the young artist’s success be remarkable, he 
may have his salary raised two double or treble that 
sum ; and when his reputation is once established, he 
is sure of the offer of a partnership. Such is the ge- 
neral history of many of the schoolbuys of Lyous. 
Even the French weaver, who earns only 15d. or 20d. 
a-day, prides himself upon his knowledge of design : 
he will turn over several hundred patterns in his pos- 


originally an obscure straw-hat manufacturer, who 
had never turned his mind to automatic mechanics, 
till he had an opportunity, by the peace of Amiens, of 
seeing in an English newspaper the offer of a reward 
by our Society of Arts, to any man who should weave 
auet by machinery. He forthwith roused his dor- 
mant faculties, and produced a net by mechanism. 
[The story of Jacquard’s invention was given in the 
149th number of the Journal. It need be only stated 
here, that, notwithstanding the patronage of the 
state, his loom was destroyed by the members of the 
silk-trade at Lyons.] And it was not till the French 
people were beginning to feel the force of foreign 
competition that they had recourse to this admirable 
aid of their countryman ; since which time they have 
found it to be the only real protection and prop of 
their trade. 

The bar-loom was a Swiss invention, brought into 
the neighbourhood of St Etienne by two brothers. 
They were persecuted for their pains by the ribbon- 
weavers of the old school, and driven forth into the 
extremity of misery. The last of them died not long 
ago in an hospital, a victim of “) oo and annoyance. 
Of late years, however, this loom has become a 
favourite mechanism, and is in almost universal use 
among the weavers of the very district where it was 
long an object of execration. 

The silk-trade of France labours, as we have said, 
under a disadvantage in thesconstruction of its ma- 


» and d ton their relative merits, seldom 
erring far in predicting the success of any new style. 
By this disposition, the minds of the silk-weavers in 
France become elevated and refined, instead of being 
stultified in gin-shops, as those of the English tuo tre- 
quently are. In flower patterns, the French designs 
are remarkably free from incongruities, being copied 
from nature with scientific precision. They supply 
taste to the whole world in proportiongto the extent 
of their exportations, which amount to one hundred 
and ten millions out of one hundred and forty. In 
the Lyons school, collections of silk fabrics may be 
studied, extending over a period of four thousand 
years, with explanations of the modes in which every 
p sttern was produced, frum the rude silks of the Egyp- 
tia: ™nmmies to the figured webs of the last year. 

There are also weaving-schools, containing from 
sixty to eighty scholars. in these a pattern being ex- 
hibited, they are required to exercise their invention 
immediately as to the best means of producing the 
design on a piece of silk goods. The master re- 
moves such difficulties as are occasionally encountered, 
and leads thein on to successful accomplishment of the 
task, 

Within a few years, a large legacy has been left by 
General Martin, for the purpose of establishing an- 
other institution similar to the school ot St Pecer. 
Their superiority m art is turned w good account 
in many other French manufactures. Notwithstand- 


ing the double price of the raw material in France, 
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their fancy articles in iron and steel are exported in 
quantities. Their bronze figures have made 
way into all parts of the world, alongside of their 


silk goods; both being equally productions of fine 
taste, and therefore yielding profitable returns. 

The establishment at Lyons, which takes charge of 
the interests of its trade, called the “‘ Conseil des Prud’- 
hommes” (Council of Honest Men), is of a very use- 
ful nature. When a manufacturer has invented a 
new pattern, he deposits a specimen of it, sealed, in 
the archives of that body, on which he pays from two 
to ten francs, according to the desired duration of 
his copyright. The Conseil can seize all pirated 
imitation goods, fine the offender, and even imprison 
him for ten days. There is found to be practically 
very little difficulty in a man's vindicating his patent- 
right before this equitable tribunal, which is one of 
the most popular and best organised institutions of 
France. It is composed at Lyons of nine master 
manufacturers and eight weavers, one of the former 
being the president; each party being elected by the 
general votes of its own body respectively, every 
weaver who possesses four looms being entitled to 
vote. This court decid questions connected with 
the manufacturing interests of its particular district. 
Their proceedings are distinguished for temperance 
and sagacity. The men who represent the operatives, 
display sound sense, and join in the discussions of the 
open court with equal propriety as their employers. 
All questions between masters and men, between men 
and apprentices, and, in fact, all which bear in any 
way on the silk trade, are referred to the Conseil 
des Prud'‘hommes. Their disposition seems always 
to be conciliatory. They examine parties, summon 
witnesses, with the power of compelling their attend. 
ance, and give awards, from which there is no appeal, 
in reference to any sum less than one hundred francs. 
The number of appeais from this tribunal is very 
few. 

[It appears from the preceding and other details 
connected with the silk-trade of France and Eng- 
land, that the dependence of this country is solely 
on its factory machinery. If deprived of the full power 
of this mighty auxiliary, our silk manufacture would 
immediately languish, and allow the product of the 
French and Swiss luoms to obtain a complete command 
of the market. ] 


MY FIRST ACTION. 
THE operations against the town of Flushing not 
keeping pace with our commander-in-chief’s impa- 
tience, he determined to force the batteries with his 
squadron; and as our ship bore the flag of Lord 
G——., the second in command, we were to follow next 
in the line to him, giving the town the advantage of 
our broadsides as we passed. Whether in our ardour 
we went too near the shore, or whether we drew more 
water than our leader, we grounded stern-on to the 
batteries, and were consequently exposed to the whole 
weight of the enemy's fire, without being able to re- 
turn but a few shot from our stern-chasers. I shall 
never forget my sensations on this occasion. When 
told that we were preparing for action, I could scarcely 
believe that my precious person was to be endangered ; 
that I, so lately the pet of a whole household, on whom 
the breath of heaven was hardly allowed to blow, and 
who, but « few short days before, would have been sur- 
rounded by a whole host of doctors if but my finger 
ached, was now to be exposed to the shot and shells of a 
real enemy. It appeared to me impossible ; and I was 
much more afraid of being hurt than killed. When 
the drum beat to quarters, my heart was in my mouth ; 
and although we sailed gaily into action, with the 
band playing “ God save the King,” not all the pomp 
of war, or even the ridicule of my more experienced 
companions, could overcome the agony of my sensativns. 
I was stationed on the quarter-deck, I suppose in order 
to accustom me to stand fire, and was nominally one 
of the captain’s aides-de-camp ; I say nominally, be- 
cause, if he had not had others of more use to him than 
I was, he would have been but indifferently served. I 
stood under the poop awning, almost paralysed with 
fear; I do not think any power on earth could have 
induced me to have moved one inch from the place 
where I happened to be when the first shot was fired. 
To add to my terror, as soon as the ship struck against 
the ground, I heard the admiral say distinctly to the 
captain, “‘ Codrington, we shall be all blown up; it 
will be impossible to get her off before next tide.” This 
was an awful moment for older and braver hands than |: 
we could do nothing with our guns, and the men were 
ordered to lie down at their quarters. The shot passed 
over us and through us; and we could use only the 
carronades on the poop, which was dreadfully exposed 
to the enemy’s fire. One single shot did horrid exe- 
cution among the marines, by striking a stand of arms, 
and killing or wounding several men with the splinters. 
I shall not easily forget a poor corporal of marines, 
who had both his arms and both his legs shot off, as 
he was elevating a carronade on the poop. It is now 
twenty years ago, yet the poor man’s countenance is as 
plainly before me at this moment as if it were only 
yesterday, as he was carried past me to be lowered 
down the hatchway to the surgeon below. He bore 
the amputation of three of his limbs, and died under 
the operation of the fourth. At length the gun-boats 
and bomb-vessels got in shore of us, and took off part 
of the enemy’s fire, by giving them other employ- 
ment; but they still sent us a red-hot shot now and 


then, aud once set our hammock-nettings on fire. 
They could not, however, stand our land batteries, 
which opened upon them in great force, and they soon 
hung out a white flag, and demanded a truce for four 
hours. Great was my delight, on this cessation of 
hostilities ; and I would not even confess my fright 
when the action was over; but fancied myself quite 
a hero, and ready to face any enemy, because I had 
escaped unhurt, particularly when the captain, who 
partly well guessed the state of my feelings, laughed 
at me fur my “immoveability,” as he called it. I 
have been in many battles since, in many situations 
of equal or greater danger, yet none affected me like 
this.-Recollections of a Valetudinarian. 


A BEE HUNT. 
Tue following is taken from Washington Irving's 
recent publication, containing an account of a Tour in 
the Prairies of “The Far West :”—“ The beautiful 
forests in which we were encamped abounded in bee 
trees ; that is to say, trees in the decayed trunks of 
which wild bees bad established their hives. It is 
surprising, in what countless swarms the bees have 
overapread the far West, within but a moderate num- 
ber of years. The Indians consider them the bar- 
binger of the white man, as the buffalo is of the red 
man ; and say, that, in proportion as the bee advances, 
the Indian and the buffalo retire. We are alwavs 
accustomed to associate the hum of the bee-hive with 
the farm-house and the flower-garden, and to con- 
sider those industrious little animals as connected 
with the busy haunts of men; and I am told that 
the wild bee is seldom to be met with at any great dis- 
tance from the frontier. They have been the heralds 
of civilisation, steadfastly preceding it, as it advanced 
from the Atlantic borders; and some of the ancient 
settlers of the West pretend to give the very year 
when the honey bee first crossed the Mississippi. 
The Indians, with surprise, found the mouldering 
trees of their forests suddenly teeming with am- 
brosial sweets; and nothing, I am told, can exceed 
the greedy relish with which they banquet, for the 
first time, upon this unbought luxury of the wil- 
derness. At present, the honey bee swarms, in 
myriads, in the noble groves and forests that skirt 
and intersect the prairies, and extend along the allu- 
vial bottoms of the rivers. It seems to me as if these 
beautiful regions answer literally to the descrip- 
tion of the land of promise—‘a land flowing with 
milk and honey ;’ for the rich pasturage of the prai- 
ries is calculated to sustain herds of cattle as countless 
as the sands upon the sea-shore, while the flowers 
with which they are enamelled render them a very 
weeny for the nectar-seeking bee. We had not been 
ong in the camp, when a party set out in quest of a 
bee-tree ; and, being curious to witness the sport, I 
gladly accepted an invitation to accompany them. 
The party was headed by a veteran bee-hunter, a 
tall lank fellow in homespun garb, that hung loosely 
about his limbs, and a straw hat, shaped not unlike 
a bee-hive; a comrade, equally uncouth in garb, 
and without a hat, straddled along at his heels, with 
a long rifle on his shoulder. To these succeeded 
half-a-dozen others, some with axes, and some with 
rifles; for no one stirs from the camp without fire- 
arms, so that he may be ready either for wild deer 
or wild Indian. After proceeding some distance, we 
came to an open glade on the skirts of the forest. 
Here our leader halted, and then advanced quietly 
to a low bush, on the top of which I perceived a 
piece of honeycomb. This, I found, was the bait 
or lure for the wild bees. Several were humming 
about it, and diving into its cells. When they had 
laden themselves with honey, they would rise up in 
the air, and dart off in one straight line, almost with 
the velocity of a bullet. The hunters watched atten- 
tively the course they took, and then set off in the 
same direction, stumbling along over twisted roots 
and fallen trees, with their eyes turned up to the 
sky. In this way they traced the honey-laden bees to 
their hive, inthe hollow trunk of a blasted oak, where, 
after buzzing about for a moment, they entered a hole 
about sixty feet from the ground. Two of the bee- 
hunters now plied their axes vigorously at the foot of 
the tree, to level it with the ground. The mere spec. 
tators and amateurs, in the meantime, drew off to a 
cautious distance, to be out of the way of the falling 
of the tree, and the vengeance of its inmates. The 
jarring blows of the axe seemed to have no effect in 
alarming or agitating this most industrious commu- 
nity. They continued to ply at their usual occupa- 
tions—some arriving full-freighted into port, others 
sallying forth on new expeditions, like so many mer- 
chantmen in a money-making metropolis, little sus- 
picious of impending bankruptcy and downfall : even 
a loud crack, which announced the disrupture of the 
trunk, failed to divert their attention from the intense 
pursuit of gain: at length down came the tree, with 
a tremendous crash, bursting open from end to end, 
and uisplaying all the hoarded treasures of the com- 
monwealth. One of the hunters immediately ran up 
with a wisp of lighted hay, az a defence against the 
bees. The latter, however, made no attack, and sought 
no revenge : they seemed stupified by the catastrophe, 
and, unsuspicious of its cause, remained crawling and 
buzzing about the ruins, without offering us any mo- 
lestation. Every one of the party now fell to, with 
spoon and hunting-knife, to scoop out the flakes of 
honeycomb with which the hollow trunk was stored. 


Some of them were of old date, and a deep brown co- 
lour ; others were beautifully white, and the honey in 
their cells was almost ‘impid. Such of the combs as 
were entf¥e were placed in camp kettles, to be conveyed 
to the encampment; those which had been shivered 
in the fall were devoured upon the spot. Every stark 
bee-hunter was to be seen with a rich morsel in his 
hand, dripping about his fingers, and disappearing as 
rapidly as a cream tart before the holiday appetite of 
a schoolboy. Nor was it the bee-hunters alone that 
profited by the downfall of this industrious community. 
As if the bees would carry through the similitude of 
their habits with those of laborious and gainful man, 
I beheld numbers from rival hives, arriving on eager 
wing, to enrich themselves with the ruins of their 
neighbours. These busied themselves as eagerly and 
cheerily as so many wreckers on an Indiaman that 
has been driven on shore—plunging into the cells of 
the broken honeycombs, banqueting greedily on the 
spoil, and then winging their way full freighted to 
their homes. As to the poor vroprietors of the ruin, 
they seemed to have no heart to do any thing, not even 
to taste the nectar that flowed around them, but 
crawled backwards and forwards, in vacant desolation, 
as I have seen a poor fellow, with his hands in his 
pockets, whistling vacantly and despondingly about 
the ruins of his house, that had been burned. It 
is difficult to describe the bewilderment and confu- 
sion of the bees of the bankrupt hive, who had been 
absent at the time of the catastrophe, and who arrived, 
from time to time, with full cargoes from abroad. At 
first they wheeled about in the air, in the place where 
the fallen tree had once reared its head, astonished at 
finding allavacuum. At length, as if comprehending 
their disaster, they settled down in clusters on a dry 
branch of a neighbouring tree, from whence they 
seemed to contemplate the prostrate ruin, and to buzz 
forth doleful lamentations over the downfall of their 
republic. It was a scene on which the ‘ melancholy 
Jacques’ might have moralised by the hour.” 


ON THE DEATH OF YOUTH. 

ALTHOUGH death, in all its forms, is appalling and 
terrific, there are circumstances which partly divest 
it of its horrors. The usual subjects of editorial no- 
tices are not always the most deeply mourned. They 
are, generally, individuals who have completed many 
of the promises of existence—who have not ended 
their pilgrimage without accomplishing the purposes 
of their youth, and the visions of their ambition. 
Their capacities have been filled —their energies 
awakened —their faculties developed —the secret 
springs of their mind and character touched, and all 
their nature unfolded and displayed. Affection, while 
it mourns over their grave, is consoled and cheered 
by memory, who paints their past greatness and hap- 
es Their name is sounded abroad. They have 
eft their characters as examples, and their deeds as a 
monument. Their excellence is acknowledged. Those 
most closely allied to the departed, are soothed by the 
consciousness that his worth was known—that his 
absence is lamented; and this sympathy softens the 
harsh features of sorrow into melancholy and tender- 
ness. When we behold, therefore, a great or an aged 
man consigned to the tomb, although the scene is im- 
pressive, solemn, awful, it is yet neither unnatural 
nor terrific. It resembles the setting of the sun when 
the duties of the day are over, or the passing away of 
autumn after the harvest has been gathered in. In 
these cases, we are hushed with awe, but not stricken 
with dismay, and death, though sublime, is not alto- 
gether horrible. The biographer, then, has the simple 
but the proud and grateful task of enumerating the 
labours of genius and virtue, and of painting the 
fruits which they have brought forth. Over them is 
shed the warm colouring of fancy and love; the re- 
spect of mankind hallows and consecrates his grave— 
makes it a sweet retreat, and a holy resting-place for 
the imagination of the survivors; and, if it does not 
fill, at least illumines the dark void left in their hearts. 
With thoughts and feelings far different from these 
we follow youth to the tomb. Even when no rare 
promise has been given—when the bud was bursting 
with no more than the ordinary beauty of early life— 
when only innocence, and hope, and untried ambition, 
have been summoned, the mind recoils with horror. 
The passing away of age is only the fulfilment of des- 
tiny; but youth was not made to die. Here is a 
calamity which was not expected, and therefore is not 
easily borne. It is a double woe. It is alike woe to the 
young eagle stricken down by the thunder, when first 
spreading its wings for its heavenward flight, and 
to the trembling, shuddering creatures Jeft behind. 
Where shall they look for consolation ? How differ- 
ent is their sorrow from that of the mourner over 
the grave of matured manhood, ripened genius, and 
successful ambition! They possess no proud recol- 
lections to lean on in the dark hour of weakness and 
affliction. Their loss is not only the bereavement of 
love—it is the disappointment of hope—of tenderness 
—of worldly interest—of deep passi of a thousand 
gay dreams, and fond aspiring wishes. Every thing 
is crushed and broken. The grave of youth is indeed 
aruin. That of ager bles the remains of some 


ancient temple, fallen, it is true, into decay, but 
mouldering in the lapse of ages, and the natural course 
of things. The broken arches and dilapidated columns 
have served their purposes to past beings, and now, 
covered with verdant ivy, and associated with no vio 
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lent and sudden convulsion, they spread a holy and 
not unpleasing charm over the scenes of their past 
randeur. But the grave of youth shocks every heart 
ike the fragments of some splendid palace, n8wly con- 
structed for purposes of gaiety and pleasure—decorated 
with all the embellishments of taste and ‘fancy, and 
furnished with every thing that can minister to joy 
and pride—but suddenly, in the midst of a festival, 
shaken down by an earthquake, and burying a crowd 
of young and happy hearts beneath the ruins.—New 
York Mirror. 


LITTLE MASTER VIZ. 

Some writers follow an absurd practice in interlarding 
their productions with scraps of Latin, and other lan- 
guages ancient and modern. Even men who affect 
to hold classical learning in contempt, do so, greatly 
to the vexation of those who wish to see the English 
tongue purified from all such pretended ornament and 
overloading. It is argued that the use of a Latin 
word and phrase, now and then, gives strength to the 
expression, at least that it embellishes it considerably. 
This we deny. There are words in the English lan- 
guage sufficient for every variety of expression. Our 
vernacular tongue is not so poor as to make it a 
matter of necessity to borrow sentiments and phrases 
from the classics, with the view of dignifying our 
literature. The first, the most essential requisite 
in literary composition, is intelligibility—clearness of 
expression. The ideas of the author ought to be 
poured out in such a simple manner as to be at once 
stamped on the mind of the reader. Every kind of 
mysticism, ambiguity, or jargon capable of confusing 
the sense, should be avoided in authorcraft. And 
what is the introduction of Latin words into books 
for common reading, but a mystifying of the sense ? 
Is there one out of a thousand readers who under- 
stands Latin? Perhaps there may be one, and yet 
even he, we are convinced, would have no objections 
to be spared the trouble of translation. 

Now that the pursuit of classical learning is very 
properly declining—now that it is discovered that 
the acquisition of something more substantial and 
practical than Latin is required in order to fit men 
for the multifarious business of life, we hope to see 
not only classical phraseology, but every vile idea 
connected with the heathen mythology, abandoned. 
We are anxious to see the English language written 
with an elegance and strength of expression entirely 
its own. We wish to see it standing on its own merits, 
and its purity made every where a matter of first-rate 
importance in eduvation. And all this can be accom- 
plished with perfect ease, provided the people exert 
their understandings, and discountenance that vicious 
system of cultivating ancient languages, to the exclu- 
sion of nearly every other branch of study. 

There is a matter of lesser moment connected with 
our vernacular tongue, which it also may not be amiss 
to give a hint about. We mean the practice of sub- 
stituting contractions of Latin words for terms which 
could be much better expressed in English. The re- 
taining of these contractions is only helping to keep 
up the more extensive use of the classical tongues. 
There are many of these contractions in vogue, but a 
notice of one or two will be sufficient. For instance, 
let us point out the contraction i.e. These letters 
signify id est, the plain English of which is, that is. 
Now, we ask any one, whether learned in Latin or 
otherwise, if there be the least value in substituting 
i. e. for that is? Is the sense rendered more clear ? 
By no means. The practice is only an old vicious 
habit, which our English writers have not hitherto 
had the fortitude to dismiss. Let us turn to the simi- 
lar case of the contraction viz. This ugly little word, 
which is used very freely in all kinds of literary com- 
position, from the ponderous quarto on metaphysics, 
down to the daily newspaper, is a contraction of the 
term videlicet, which signities something like see here ; 
its meaning, however, is far better expressed by the plain 
English word namely, which every body understands. 
Viz., weremember, was one of those troublesome words 
which our grammar books explained to us at school, 
and probably most boys are in the same manner in- 
formed of its meaning. But we cannot exactly see 
the propriety of fuisting a ditficulty into the language, 
in order to have the pleasure of conquering it. It 
would be much more comfortable, we think, for ali 
parties, that Master Viz should forthwith be dismissed 
the service. He is an old mysterious little imp, that 
has well executed his duty of bothering mankind. and 
may now with all due courtesy be laid upon the shelf. 

Speaking of this little tellow, Master Viz, we are 
put in mind of a story which we read some years ago 
in an old magazine, aud which we beg to restore for 
the amusement of thuse readers who have not pre- 
viously perused it. 

* Being-deputed to make choice of a house (says 
the relater of the anecdute), and to order an annual 
dinner for a party ot geutiemen, I determived upon 
one pleasantly situated on the banks of the Tnames. 
Having agreed with the landlord as to terms, and the 
precise dishes that were to be placed on the tabie, | 


informed him, that in the event of the party being 
likewise satisfied, I would transmit him a letter, by 
post, naming the day, &c. Their consent being sig- 
nified, I wrote, merely stating that on such a day he 
might expect us, to the number of twenty-two, at so 
much per head ; and to guard against any misunder- 
standing, I thought it prudent to recapitulate the 
dishes we had previously agreed upon—beginning 
* viz. fish, veal, ham,’ and so forth. 

By return of post, I received the following curious 
answer :— 

* Srr—I received your commands, bat I don’t know 
what you means by Videlecit, as I did’nt hear you men- 
tion it when you was here. Every thing else shall be 
obeyed. Yours to command, Epw. B——. 

This letter of course afforded considerable mirth to 
the party who perused it; but it appeared to me 
strange that my landlord should be incapable of un- 
derstanding the contraction, and yet write the word 
at length, though improperly spelt. To reconcile this 
point, { was at considerable trouble; and I cannot 
convey the result of my inquiries in a better form 
than as the dialogue actually took place upon the re- 
ceipt of my letter, at which time the landlord, his wife, 
and a waiter, were in the bar :—‘ Why, wife, did you 
ever hear me mention such a dish as viz when the 
gentleman was down here ordering the dinner?’ ‘ No, 
husband, no; what is vig?’ A gentleman who had 
just paid the waiter for bis morning beverage, hear- 
ing the last question, politely answered, ‘ It means vi- 
delicet, madam,’ and passed on. Here mine host was 
again at a pause, when he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ And 
what is videlicet? I never heard of such a dish as 
that in all my life.’ ‘* Nor I, husband, though I have 
lived in the tirst families—ay, and where every kind 
of made dish has been sent to table.’ *‘ Thomas, do 
you know what is videlicet?’ ‘No, sir; but I sup- 
pose it’s one of those newfangled dishes that the 

French are so fond of. Tl ask in the kitchen.” The 
inquiries in the kitchen were equally unsuccessful ; 
out Thomas, upon recollection, thought he had heard 
of a fish of that name. To the shore my landlord im. 
mediately proceeded ; all the river fishermen were in 
turn applied to, but all were equally positive that 
videlicet did not grow in the river Thames, or else 
they must have caught him—perhaps it might be a 
salt-water fish; but that opinion was not supported 
by the landlady, who declared that, if videlicet was 
any thing, it was a made dish; and, not to expose 
their ignorance, they agreed to apoiogise, and make 
no further inquiries. 

On the day of the dinner, which, to do the landlord 
credit, was excellent, the idea of viz was not forgut- 
ten: the inquiries for it were so frequent, that the 
landlord, who waited in person, thought proper, with 
many apulogies, to express his regret that he had not 
been able to procure it in time—the letter came too 
late—the notice was so short—but, desirous to oblige, 
he had placed on the table, in its stead, a giblet pie. 

This explanation produced such an involuntary, 
such a general burst of laughter, that we all sensibly 
felt for the landlord's embarrassment, from which, 
however, he was adrvitly relieved by one of the party 
observing, ‘ Why, really, Mr B., I admire your sub. 
stitution: your giblet pie is excellent, and so like 
videlicet, that I shall never eat of the one without 
thinking upon the other.’” 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 
WE quote the following recipes from a useful and 
cheap periodical, entitled “ The Magezine of Do- 
mestic Economy,” just begun to be published :— 

Water Sovcuy.—This is a mode of dressing fresh- 
water fish, of every description, such as gudgeons, 
perch, eels, flounders, &c. ; they must be quite fresh, 
cleaned and trimmed. Put them in a stew-pan, and 
cover them in water; add a few parsley leaves and 
routs cut in shreds, a few green onions cut very fine, 
a little horse-radish, and a bay-leaf, seasoned with 
pepper and salt; skim*it carefully when it boils. 
When the fish is quite done, send it up in a deep dish 
or tureen ; also a tew slices of bread and butter on a 

late. 

Imitation oF FinpHoRN Happocxs.—Let the 
fish be well cleaned, and laid in salt for two hours; 
let the water drain from them, and then wet them 
with pyroligneous acid; they may be split or not; 
then hang them in a dry situation for a day or two, 
or longer, if you please. When broiled, they have 
the flavour of the Findhorn haddock, and will keep 
swect for a long time. 

Derby, on SuHort Cakes.—Rub with the hand 
two lbs. of butter into four ibs. of sifted flour, two lbs. 
of currants, two lbs. of moist sugar, two eggs, mixed 
altogether with a pint of milk; roll it out thin, and 
cut it into round or square cakes with a cutter; lay 
them on a clean baking sheet, and bake them about 
five minutes in a middling heated oven, 

PUDDINGS THAT ARE QUICKLY MADE WITHOUT 
MUCH EXPENSE.—Beat up four spoonsful of flour with 


add cloves and mace, of each a quarter of an ounce, 
one nutmeg sliced, boil a quarter of an hour; then 
add two ounces of shallots. When cold, bottle it with 
the spice and shallots. If the oysters be large, they 
should be cut. 

Recent tea-spoonful of sal-volatile, 
taken in a small quantity of water or white wine whey 
at bedtime, is a good remedy fora recent cold. Bath. 
ing the nose in warm water is also a great relief. 


LAMENTE FOR THE AULDE HOSTELS. 


** Oh Edinbruch, thou heich triumphand town, 
Within thy boundis rycht blythful haif 1 bene !” 
Sae said Schir David Lyndsay, that slie loun, 
Wha kenned what blythnes wes rycht weil, I wene; 
And sae say I, that monie a house haif sene, 
In quyet houses round about the Croce 
(Haplie now herboure for the vyle and meane), 
In the Hie Gait, or als in wynde or closse, 
Renowned for punche and aill, and eke hie-relished soss. 


But now, alas for thee, decayit Dunedin, 
Thy dayis of glory are depairtit quite; 

For ail thu se piaces that we ance were fed in, 
And where we typp/yt decently o’ night, 
Those havyns of douve comforte and delighte, 

Are closed, degraded, burnt, or changed, or gone, 
Whyle our oid hostesses have ta’eu their flight, 

To far off places, novel and unknowne, 

About whose verie uames we skairslie may depone. 


Whair now is Douglas's? whair Clerihugh’s? 
Whair is John’s coffee-house ? and teil me whair 
Is Mistress P——’s? to which, when these old shoes 
Were new, at eight we used to make repaire ; 
By her own ladye hand showne up the staire, 
Through a long trance, into a panyled roome 
Whair iords had erst held feist wyth ladyes faire, 
And which had still an air of lordly gloome, 
That searss ¢wo sturdie mouldes colde utterlie illume. 


Oh for the pen of Fergusson to painte 
The parioure spleudours ot that festyf place 
The niche, sumtyime the shrine of sum old sainte, 
The ceilyng that still bure, in antique grace, 
Many a holye, chubby, white-washt face ; 
The dark-brown landscape, done of old by Norie, 
On the broad pane! u’er the chimney-brace ; 
The biue-tiled fire-place gleamyng in its glorye, 
Relating, verse for verse, suin inorall serypiure storye. 


Then on the wall was hung that rare and rych 
Memuriall of a tyme and mode gone by, 

The samplar, showing «very kind of stitch 
ber known or pracuseo underneath the skye— 
Thread-circled hules denomimated ** pye”— 

Embattled lynes—ot squayr tayled t!ambs a paire— 
Strange cloven-footed letters, awk wardlye 

Contriving to make up the Lorde hys prayer— 

And names of John and Jean and William all were thair 


Thair, also, hung around the wainscot wall, 
Eche in its panel, of old prynts a store ; 
Adam in —_ ce before the Falle ; 
‘The sailours mutinying at the Nore; 
Fiora—Pomona—and the Sesons four ; 
Lord Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar ; 
The deth of Cooke on Otaheite’s shore; 
Lord North rigged out in gartyr and in star; 
With manie moe ta’en out of Historie of the Warre. 


Then thair were tablis, also, squayr and round, 
Derke as the face of old Antiquitye, 
Yet, when inspected, each a mirrour found, 
So that ilke feature you full weli could spye; 
The jugges and glasses on those planes did lye, 
Lyke summer barkes in glassye seas reflected ; 
And chayrs were thair, as vertuieal and high 
As the proud race upon them ounce erected, 
In each of whome, tis sayd, ane pokyr was injected. 


But ah the mere externe of this olde haunte— 
Preciouse althoughe in everye lineamente— 

Wes the leaste worthie subject of deseante ; 
The sorrow which mine anxious muse wolde vent, 
Regairds alone the happy moments, spente 

Sae euzilie, within that humble dome, 
In nights of other years—jocoseuess blente 

With courtesie—the decencies of home— 

Yet o'er the realmes of taike for ever frie to roame. 


To me who love the olde with such regrette, 
What charme can be apparent in the newe: 
Divans, saloons, and cafes may besetie 
The heartes of youth, and seem to fancye’s viewe 
Piaces more fit to lounge in, while the stewe 
Of numbers has a charme; but oh how far 
From hearty is the pleasance they pursue— 
Eche maune his single rummyr and cigarre, 
Puffing, all by himself—a sulky, smoky warte ! 


Bot vayne it is to sorrow for the paste— 
Dunedin stands not now quhair once it stoode 
like thing of old is hastenyng from it faste, 
And brydges it must althoch nv tloode ; 
The auld wes cozie, and the auld wes goude, 
And Mistress P—— of hosteleres wes the quene 
Bot dinging down is now the reigning moode, 
And auld-toun hostels are extynguyshed clene— 
1 haif, in troth, ane end of al perfectioun sene. 


1828. R. C. 


Messrs Chainbers respectfully intimate, that they have now pub 
lished the second volume of the 
SPIRIT OF CHAMBERs’sS JOURNAL, 
Price 4s., handsomely done up in boards. 

The first volume may be obtained uniform with it, at the same 
price. This work, which from time to time will be continued, ecou- 
sists of a collection of the original tales, essays, and sketches, which 
first appeared in the Journal, and is published for the convenience 
of those individuals who may desire to possess such papers in a 
portable shape. 


Messrs CHAMBERS are concerned to learn that their insertion of 
the poetical extract in the 183d Number of their Journal, has 
wounded the feelings of Mr Peter M‘Craw, collector of poor. rates 
in Leith, the respectable individual to whom it refers. They se- 
lected that piece from a volume which has been for some time 
published, without contemplating any such result ; and as they 
are most anxious to conduct their sheet without offence to ind!v1- 
duals, they have now to express their extreme regret that they 
should have given this jeu-d’esprit the advantage of their circula- 
tion, which, it seems, has made it much more generally known 
than it had formerly been. 


a pint of milk and four eggs to a good batter, nutmegs 
and sugar to your taste; butter teacups, fill th 
three parts full, and send them to the oven, A quar- 
ter of an hour will bake them. 

To Maxe Oyster Catsup.—One hundred of large 
oysters, with all their liquor ; one pound of anchovies ; 
three pints of white wine; one lemon with half the 
peel; bvil gently fur half an bour, then strain, and 


Epinsuren: Published by William and Robert Chambers, 19, 
Waterloo Place; and Orr & Smith, Paternoster Row, London. 
Agents—John Macleod 2, Argyle Street, Glasgow; George 
Young, Dublin; and sold by all other Booksellers in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, Canada, Nova Scotia, and United States of 
America. 
> Complete sets of the work from its commencement, or num- 

bers to complete sets. may at ail times be obiained. . 
Scereotyped by A. Kirkwood, St Andrew Street; and printed at 

the Steam-press of W. and R. Chambers. 
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